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Are Your Roofs a Protection 
or a Menace? 


The greatest danger of fire lies in its spreading from one build- 
ing to another—particularly in the case of structures roofed with 
wooden shingles. If one building catches fire, sparks and burn- 
ing embers falling upon nearby roofs may turn a small blaze into 
a serious frre. 

Barrett Everlastic Roofings minimize this fire hazard. The 
popular low-priced, plain-surfaced form—Everlastic ‘Rubber’ 
Roofing—is highly fire-resistant. Falling sparks or hot cinders 
may char it in spots, but they cannot set it on frre. 

The beautiful red or green Everlastic Single Shingles, Multi- 
Shingles and Slate Surfaced Roll Roofing have the additional 
protection of a surface heavily coated with real crushed slate. 
And yet they cost less than ordinary, inflammable wooden 
shingles. 

Fire-resistant, waterproof, easy-to-lay. Durable, economical, 
beautiful. What more can you ask of a roofing? It will pay 
you to look for the Everlastic name when you buy. 


Illustrated booklets free on request. 
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The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for 
its durability. Made of high-grade 
waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Nails and 


cement included. 





Everlastic 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


\ high-grade roll roofing, sur- 
faced with genuine crushed slate, 
in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Com- 
bines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement 


with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(Four- Shingles-in- One) 





Made of high-grade, thoroughly 
waterproofed felt and surfaced 
with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips 
of four shingles in one at far less cost in labor 





and time than for wooden shingles. Give you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made of the 


same durable 
slate-surfaced 
(red or green) 
material as the 
Multi - Shingles, 


but cut into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 





inches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost 


less per year of service. Need no painting. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the bers of the h« hold, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $2; 2 years 
for $1, and one year for fifty cents ; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelp hia, Canada, and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba), 2 years 
for $1.20, as we must pay extra postage. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





For Our Women-Folk 


“Tf you like him, let him know it; 
If he earns your praise, bestow it.’’ 


HERE is a poet, saying just what we 
have been saying for some time. 

We asked Our Folks if they liked 
our Farm Journal to recommend it to their 
friends and make new friends for us; and, 
my! judging from the way they have. re- 
sponded to the invitation, we and they and 
every one else can be quite sure about it. 
In a single twelvemonth these good folks of 
ours have brought us tens of thousands— 
hundreds of thousands—of new friends. 

Of course we wanted to show them how 
much we liked them too, so the Editor sent 
Red Apples and Aunt Harriet Roses (some 
few of which, by the way, are still to be had) 
and other good things. 

But recently we found that some of our 
women-folk who had received these gifts are 
still getting new friends for us, so we decided 
we must find some other good thing for them. 

In a jeweler’s we found a beautiful Blue- 
bird-For-Happiness Pin of especially pleas- 
ing design. It is of a lovely blue and yellow 
enamel on gold plated sterling silver. We 
have asked for as many thousands of them 
as we have women-folk among our friends, 
so we can be quite sure of having one for 
every member of the fair sex who asks for it. 

Do you want one? If so, write us and 
we'll gladly tell you how to earn it. 


———_>—_—_——__ 


Any shade tree, just so it’s a maple, seems 
to be the verdict of Our Folks. The offer 
of a five-year subscription for the best letter 
telling which shade tree is the best for the 
farm, and why, brought many hundreds of 
replies. Forty-five kinds of trees were 
championed. The hard, or sugar, maple 
received thirty-three and one-third per cent 
of all the votes cast. Including the hard, 
soft, Norway and silver varieties, the maple 
tree received fifty-one per cent of the votes 
and was an easy winner. Next tothe maple 
(in its various varieties) came the elm, with 
fifteen per cent of the votes; then the fruit 
trees (apple and cherry mainly), with ten 
per cent of the votes. The black walnut 
had many champions, and the spruce, bass- 
wood, poplar and oak were virtually a tie 
for the next place. The prize was awarded 
to H. N. Breckenridge, of New York, who 
championed the hard maple. 





The next time you see yournearest neighbor 
who doesn’t take The Farm Journal, tell 
him how much you enjoyed this number; 
also, ask him ‘for a dollar for two years. 
Send us three of these and your own sub- 
scription will, be dated ahead two full years. 


_——@———_——- 


O. E: Bradfute, the President of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Vice-President 
of the National Association, was in the 
office the other day and the Publisher was 
showing him around. They came to the 
great card index containing the million names 
of Our Folks. The Publisher said: ‘We 
have never had a visitor but that’we could 
find some one of the same name among The 
Farm Journal’s subscribers.” To which 
President Bradfute answered: ‘‘Well, I 
don’t believe you have more than one of my 
name.” And sure enough, there was only 
one Bra@fute and that was O. E. Bradfute, 
of Xenia, Ohio! He said The Farm Journal 
has come to their home a long time and is an 
appreciated visitor.. Perhaps this is why he 
is one of the best farmers in Ohio. There is 
only one Bradfute! 
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We are going to be very proud of the June 
issue of The Farm Journal. It will contain 
something for everybody in the farm family. 
There will be an article entitled ‘Will a 
Farm Tariff Bring a World War?’ in the 
nature of an answer to the article by Senator 
Norris in The Farm Journal for March. 
Macdonald Brown will have an article en- 
titled ‘Sign, Pay, and Stick,” showing 
the value of joining a farmers’ organiza- 
tion, working therein and sticking thereby. 
A. B. Ross will write on “Taking the Lie 
out of Lime Doctrines,’”’ giving much inter- 
esting and really startling information. ‘‘Is 
Your Water Supply Fit To Drink?’ will tell 
the danger of contaminated water. The stock, 
garden and poultry departments will be un- 
usually interesting and timely. We don’t 
want to brag, but if you miss the June number 
you will be out of luck and money. As one sub- 
scriber said recently, ‘‘You just can’t possibly 
farm good without The Farm Journal.”’ 


“Mother Moved, Then 
Father Jumped” 














swimming from the effort to pick out 
from 7,000 letters sent in, the best title 
for the cover on the March Farm Journal. 

Many sent in letters conveying the thought 
that mother cheated, but we do not believe 
any of Our Folks would do such a thing, so 
all titles with the idea of cheating were 
eliminated. 

The winning title was sent in by Albert 
H: Smith, of Lambertville, N. J., to whom 
the original painting has heen shipped as 
his award. 

Honorable 
following: 

“You Have To Jump,’ by L. W. Dean, 
New York. 

“The Taming of the Shrewd,”’ by E. R. 
Matthews, New Jersey. 

“It Couldn’t Be Done, but She Did It,’’ by 
Albert Hoffman, New York. 

“Ma Wins, Pa Chins, Sis 
C. H. Schrocker, Minnesota. 

To all of whom, although we did not 
promise it, a little souvenir has been sent 
to recall the contest. 

Other good titles were: 

“Victory Without Peace.”’ 

“Since the Niheteenth Amendment.” 

‘*Popcorn-ered.”’ 

“A Rising Vote for Adjournment.” 

**Mother’s Day.”’ 

“Pa’s Last Jump.’’ 

“Tt’s Father’s Turn To Move.”’ 

**The Game Loser.” 

“‘Ma’s Move Made Pa Jump.” 

Over 300 readers sent in the title, “Bring- 
ing Up Father,’’ which, for the number of 
votes received, also deserves Honorable 
Mention. Father certainly was brought up 
out of his chair. 

This contest has been such a success we 
expect to have a similar one next year. Con- 
gratulations to Mr. Smith, and thanks to all. 


TL svicam you are, and our heads are still 


Mention is given to the 


Grins,”” by 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount. 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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The Name That Is a Signature 





ONG before automotive trans- 

portation had earned its pres- 

ent place, the first Firestone tire 

was built with faith in the future 

of the industry and the place 

rubber tires were destined to 
have in it. 


The tire was built by the man 
who is still the active head of the 
organization and whose name 
was given—not only to the in- 
stitution but to the tire. 


The name Firestone on a tire is a 
pledge of personal responsibility 


for present values and a guaranty 
that Firestone quality will con- 
tinue to function at its best. 


This pledge of most miles per 
dollar is progressive. Your 
money buys much more mileage 
from Firestone now than it did 
ten years ago. 


As a standard of comparison in 
tire values, most miles per dollar 
will always be a ‘“‘live issue’’ be- 
cause it means that your money, 
at any time spent for Firestones, 
will buy the known limit of safe, 
comfortable riding. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


— Firestone 
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One Man Wins Two Farm Journal Gold Medals 


Y OULDN’T it be fine to own a 
pair of Farm Journal Gold 
Medals. Say, wouldn’t it?” 

When John R. Shelton, Holden, Mo., 
winner of The Farm Journal Gold Medal 
for highest yield of corn in the 1919 Prize 
Crop Contest, attached that postscript to 
his letter a few months ago, he had no idea 
how kind fate was going to be to him. Nor 
did the Contest Editor. 

Shelton now has a pair of Farm Journal 
Gold Medals, for winning both the 1919 
and 1920 contests. Shelton had the 
highest yield of corn, 129.2 bushels an 
acre, on five acres in 1920. . William 
Baker, Greene county, Ind., was -the 
only one who came dangerously close 
to Mr. Shelton’s record. Mr. Baker’s 
yield was 128.8 bushels an acre, on five 
acres. Next after Mr. Baker, among 
the men who competed, came J. A. War- 
ren, Porter county, Ind., with a yield of 
127.2 bushels on five acres. Forty-seven 
Indiana farmers had yields of more than 
100 bushels an acre on five acres last fall. 

Another remarkable yield is that secured 
by Leslie Brown, Highland county, O., 
who raised 123.24 Saibele of corn an acre 
on ten acres. Eighteen Buckeye corn 
growers grew more than 100 bushels an 
acre on ten acres last fall, in the Men’s 
Ten-Acre Contest conducted by Ohio 
State farm bureaus. Each of these eighteen 
men (except those who were already mem- 
bers) was made a member of the 100- 
Bushel Corn Club of Ohio at the Farmers’ 
Week at Columbus last winter. Thirty- 
three men finished the contest last fall, 
and their average was 89.64 bushels an 
acre, which is about two bushels higher 
than the average of fifty-two yields in 


1919, and about twenty-three bushels 
higher than the average of forty-two yields 
in 1918. 

The biggest yield reported was 138 
bushels an acre, by Jacobson Brothers, 








Green Bay, Wis. Unfortunately this was 
on a basis of two acres, and could not 


compete for The Farm Journal Medal, 
which requires not less than five acres. 
Tazewell county, Ill., also has a 100- 
Bushel Corn Club. Twenty-six men com- 
ted last year, and R. A. Heiser had the 
ighest yield, 110.57 bushels an acre. 
Heiser was the only man to raise 100 
bushels in Tazewell county last year, we 
are told. 
Delaware has certified a yield of 131.6 


bushels of corn on one acre, grown by 
Alonzo Whittock, Odessa; on five acres, 
Whittock’s yield was 116.8 bushels. Harr 
Clark, Kenton, had a yield of 100.6 bushels 
an acre on five acres, and Stanley Short, a 
boy, had a yield of 99.5 bushels an acre on 
five acres. 

A Missouri boy, Arvel Farmer, grew 
127.5 bushels an. acre, on five acres. Not 
only did Arvel beat his dad by fifty 
bushels an acre, but he came pretty close 
to Mr. Shelton who won the Gold Medal. 
Other high yields were certified to us. 
The highest by any man in Iowa was 

Clyde Black, Dallas county, whose yield 

was 94.8 bushels on an acre. Mr. 

Black had been at work twelve years 

developing the strain of corn with 

which he won the contest. And ‘yet 
they say farming offers no career! James 
Carter, twelve years old, of Hardin 
county, Iowa, beat Black’s yield by rais- 
ing 112.6 bushels an acre, thereby 
winning the Junior Acre Contest in Iowa. 

Next year, those one-acre yields will 
have a chance to win a Silver Medal. This 
lets the corn club boys in. The Gold 
Medal will be given for the highest five- 
acre yield, and only when at least two 
states compete. All these details were ex- 

lained in the March Farm Journal. Turn 
ack and read them. 

Letters are coming in every day asking 
about the contest for 1921. The an- 
nouncement and rules were in the March 
Farm Journal. Enroll at once with the 
man in charge of your state contest. Boys 
and girls, write to your state club leader. 
Ask your county agent for his name and 
address. 

The contest is on. Let’s go! 





Now Is the Time To 


Oil the machinery. Taking care of your 
implements is like adding to your savings 
account. 

Burn all tree prunings. Keep your place 
looking neat and homelike. 

Shear your sheep. Here’s a hint! Pool 
your wool and market it cooperatively. 

Watch young trees for insects. Insects are 
no respecters of man, beasts, trees or crops. 

Study ways to increase corn yields. In 
the long run, it is the extra bushel that counts. 

Preserve eggs in water glass. When your 
hens are vacationing next winter, eggs are eggs. 

Give soybeans a trial. Try planting some 
with corn ona small patch and turn the hogs 
in to harvest both beans and corn next fall. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised. 





Mary Chase Cornelius, of Alabama, the 
first prize winner in the Walt Mason poetry 
contest, is a descendant of Mary Chilton 
who was the first woman to step on Ply- 
mouth Rock, in 1620. Mrs. Cornelius’ 
maiden name was Mary Chilton Chase. 
Mrs. Cornelius is also a relative of George 
Chase, the legal writer who edited Chase’s 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and of Salmon 

Chase, former Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

She is also one of Our Folks and a loyal 
member of The Farm Journal family. 


*‘Barney” Heide’s known by every one. He 
been bossing the International Live 
Stock Show, at Chicago, so long that the 


~ mind of man runneth not to the contrary. 


Somebody looked it up once and found that 
his initials are B. H., but he’s “Barney”’ 
wherever and whenever two purebred 
livestock men meet. Barney has just 
received a deserved honor from the gov- 
ernor of Illinois. He has been made presi- 
dent of the Advisory Board of the iMinois 
State Fair. 





Another Winner 











Here 


of winners. 
we have Ethel Hutchison, Tuttle, N. D., 
who won the annual student stock judgin 

contest at the North Dakota Agricultura 


This seems to be a p 


College. She competed with sixty men 
students, made 637 points out of a possible 
750, and held a lead of forty-six points over 
her nearest opponent. She is a special 
student in the high-school course, and 
is the only woman registered in the agri- 
cultural peer og on gaa yp See : 
pre erself for boys’ and girls’ clu 
wok 

Miss Hutchison took first place in the 


beef cattle placing event, third places in 
the dairy cattle and hog placing contests. 
L] 
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The “ Dictionary” Girl 


Walt Mason has not received any letter, 
in many months, which pleased him more 
than the one the little Wisconsin farm girl 
wrote to acknowledge receipt of the dic- 
tionary which Walt and The Farm Jour- 
nal sent to her. Here is Walt’s letter of 
thanks : 

“Dear Mr. Mason: I thank you ever so 
much for the dictionary. It was such a 
lovely surprise. I received it yesterday 
and last night I dreamed about it. I also 
dreamed that you were my uncle and had 
big blue eyes like my father has, and I 
gave you a bunch of the earliest and pret- 
tiest flowers we have here in this county. 
They are called arbutus. And I really wish 
they were open now and I could send some 
to you. I like flowers and in the spring 
and autumn I find very many pretty flow- 
ers when I go to school. I like school and 
I’m sure I'll like it better now that I have 
the dictionary. Lovingly, 

Alphild Johnson.” 

We told in The Farm Journal for April 
how a little letter touched Walt Mason’s 
heart and made him fall in with our plan 
to send the Wisconsin farm girl a diction- 
ary, which was the one thing she wanted. 
A letter of thanks like this is good pay- 
ment for any gift. We've a notion Walt 
will keep the original a long, long time, and 
that it will do his big heart a world of good. 





John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, 
died late in ck, on a train, en route to 
his New York home from California. He 
was in his eighty-fourth year. No man 
loved the outdoors more than he 
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of Slanghitertng ond Meda Packing Plants he US, i : 
a from Census of Manufacturers 19 14~ 


Swist & Company y owng” 23 oF THESE PLANTS 





ALL OTHER STATES 30 
TOTAL 
1279 








We are only one of twelve hundred 


We are pitted against twelve hun- 
dred other successful packers in 
the United States, according to the 
latest U. S. Census. 


We have to compete with a few 
very large ones, doing a nation- 
wide business, like ourselves; we 
also have to compete with 235 
others shipping government in- 
spected meat from state to state; 
with hundreds of ‘‘smaller packers” 
many of whom have sales running 
from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 a 
year; and with thousands of retail 
butchers in small. towns who dress 
their own meats. 


In addition to these we are in con- 
stant competition in the purchase 
of live animals with hundreds of 
dealers, shippers, feeders, and 
speculators, who are factors in the 
live stock market at all times. 


What does this mean to you? 














Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 


This active, ceaseless, widespread 
competition means that there is 
always a going market price for 
your live animals which you get 
in cash, that it is the highest price 
which conditions permit. 


It means that the cost of packing 
and distributing is held to a mini- 
mum; that the wasteful, inefficient, 
or careless lose out. 


It means that we have to main- 
tain the highest standard of quality 
in our Premium Ham and Bacon, 
Silverleaf Brand Pure Lard, and 
other products. Quality, together 


with salesalertnessand advertising, | 


increases the outlet for meat and 
this is reflected in the price for 
your animals. 


In other words, every packer, large 
or small, has to do his best for you 
and for the public, or go out of 
business. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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“Angels Named Her” 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


HY, bless their dear hearts, sure I 
love them; everyhpdy does. Don’t 


we love the sunshine and the 


moonlight, beautiful flowers, inspiring 
paintings, enchanting music? ‘Angels 
named her,” said—the poet. They’re all 


named by angels; they are all angels, bless 
their hearts, again I say. 

Just because I wrote a little piece en- 
titled “I Love Boys,’ was that any 


smile never dies away because of anything 
we do or say; that the rounded shoulders 
of youth never become stooped because we 
fail to provide every possible comfort and 
convenience; that the brown hair of girl- 
hood is never grayed because of us? 

I don’t know whether my own little girl 
loves me as much as I love her or not. 
Sometimes I doubt it. Invariably she 
commences the Lord’s Prayer by roguish- 
ly saying, “Our Father, who aren’t in 
Heaven.’ Does she know what she says; 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


THRIFTY Scot, in explanation of the 
Aw of thrift in his sons, said that 
whereas he began with porridge and 

was finally able to afford cake, his children 
began with cake, and he feared that they 
would end with porridge. The story is in- 
dicative of the signs of the times, and it is 
not a wholesome augury. Not long ago 
I was a caller at the office of a busniess 
man. He jocularly said of his stenogra- 





reason why I meant that I didn’t love 
girls? Does a boy get nice things said 
about him as often as a girl? Doesn’t 
he have to go out on the back steps 
and bury his tearful face in his faithful 
dog’s neck, to find real companionship 
—sometimes? Ever see a girl do that? 
Neither did I. She’s more likely to 
eat a hot biscuit or a piece of rich 
fudge just before supper, and then 
worry her fond parents half to death 
because her appetite seems to be failing, 
and “perhaps the dear thing is in love.” 

Of course, I love girls. My mother 
was one, once. My wife is one, still. 
My daughter will be one for quite 
some time, I hope. The good Lord 
never made a prettier thing: than a 
woman’s face or a sweeter thing than 
a woman’s smile. “Angels named her’’; 
no mortal was equal to it. 

The first girl I ever loved was my 
mother, and I never realized just how 
much I really loved her until I could 
no longer tell her. I wonder how many 
are making a similar mistake? As old 
age came upon her, we remembered the 
little home anniversaries by giving her 
practical presents. We thought that 
was all she cared for, stern Scotch 
mother that she was. And yet, when it 
was all over, we found pressed flowers 
and picture cards in the old Bible, and 
a host of little trinkets of no earthly 
value whatever. What good does it do 





to weep? One, tender word, spoken 


The way it is 


( HOW MUCH 


The way it should be 








pher: “I expect she will go off and be 
married some day and leave me in the 
lurch.” Her retort was prompt: “If 
I do, it will not be to a fifteen-dollar- 
a-week man.” 

The reply was in accord with the 
changed industrial and social condi- 
tions. The broadened opportunities 
that have come to women in our day 
have made them independent, so that 
they no longer find it necessary to seek 
marriage merely for a home and for 
the material things dear to every young 
woman. Being in a position to make 
herself entirely comfortable, a woman 
is in no hurry to marry. When she 
does enter the married state, she has 
not been too much in love to see to it 
that she is bettering her condition by 
the change. 

Such precautions do not make for 
early marriages, nor, in fact, for mar- 
riage early or late, except in cases 
where the man is able to maintain a’ 
luxurious home from the beginning. 
Porridge is stricken entirely from the 
menu, and we find in the community 
more and more bachelor girls and 
fewer and fewer young women who are 
at all keen to take up the réle of 
home-maker. In the face of the 
changed attitude*of young women, the 
average young man feels that he can 
not afford to marry. He finds few 
who are ready and willing to marry 





on nothing a year, or who are willing to 





in time, one loving gift, no matter what 
its cost, given in time are better than 
oceans of tears. Compared with one poor, 
pitiable, withered dandelion, presented 
with love by a child who sees beauty in it, 
What are all the marble mausoleums we 
erect, when it is too late? © 

Is there a more charming sight in the 
world than the teasing, taunting smile in 
& young girl’s face, her eyes aglow with 
merriment, mischief in every fast-changing 
expression? Is there a greater responsi- 
bility in the world than to see that that 


does she mean anything? That’s the age- 
old, divine mystery of the sex. We can’t 
understand them—God bless them—so we 
worry and wonder and love them just the 
same. The Lord‘never made a homely 
one, any more than he made a sunrise that 
was not beautiful. Sometimes the clouds 
obscure; sometimes it’s red hair or a 
freckle out of place. But the sun’s there 
just the same; and the beauty is there, too. 
“Angels named her.” Angels keep and 
guard her to the end of time. 


, 


risk marriage on nothing more sub- 
stantial than “bread and cheese and 
kisses.’’ In consequence, his best years 
are spent in waiting for a prosperity that 
often does not materialize, or that has lost 
the power to make for happiness when it 
tardily arrives. 

Looking back over a long life I recall 
no happier years than those of our early 
life, when Harriet and I were struggling to 
establish a home of our very own, The 
tiny room that served for kitchen and 
dining-room was furnished with a table 
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and three chairs. On the walls were two 
or three pictures, while the two windows 
were draped with curtains made by Har- 
riet’s deft hand. Since those days we 
have had larger rooms, more furniture, 
and more attractive pictures, but never 
greater happiness. ‘‘We have clamb the 
hill thegither” and we have enjoyed the 
ascent, and would not exchange the 
memories for a king’s ransom. If we had 
waited for prosperity to smile upon us 
before engaging in“marriage, we should 
have missed something from our lives 
that time could not make up to us. 


“When youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 


What is a plush sofa, or an antique side- 
board, or a high-boy, compared to years 
of happiness wasted in the waiting? Heed- 
less, improvident marriages are not to be 
commended, for twentieth century folks 
can not hope to be miraculously fed by the 
ravens, as was Elijah of old; but neither is 
it commendable for a youth to be so care- 
ful of himself as to refuse to give up a few 
of his luxuries for the sake of taking to 
wife some good girl who is willing to do 
her part toward the setting up of a home. 
The failure of men to marry has ever been 
a sign of the decadence of a nation, and 
all attempts to avert catastrophe by laws 
and regulations have been abortive. Rome 
levied a stiff tax upon bachelors without 
avail. Already we have heard suggestions 
of a resort to like methods in this country, 
a fact which shows that wise men see the 
signs of incipient decay in this young 
republic. 

The girls are equally to blame with the 
men. Extravagant dress, a demand to be 
entertained, and a refusal to take on the 
duties of a housewife in a simple, whole- 
some fashion are insidiously undermining 
the foundations of the home, and are mak- 
ing for national disaster. It used to be 
that “old maid” was a stigma; “bachelor 
girl’ is coming to be no less reprehensible. 
‘There is something wrong about a woman 
who is willing to forego marriage if she 
can not have a diamond engagement ring 
as-a preliminary; and there issomething out 
of balance with a youth who determinedly 
refuses to marry unless it be to a fortune. 
Such an attitude is not normal; and I 
sometimes think that early marriages are 
the best, even if they are ofttimes improvi- 
dent and entail years of toil and depriva- 
tion. At least they are free from sordid- 
ness and selfishness. 


> 


Did you do the work on-your farm last 
year so well that one of the neighbor 
boys decided to stay on the farm? Did 
you plow your furrow so straight and true 
that the neighbor, who has been a little 
bit lax about doing his work, looked over 
the fence and seeing what you had done, 
turned back home with a firm-set jaw, 
and said to himself, “If he can do that, I 
can, and I will’? 

When the poor man down the road was 
sick last week did you go down and sit 
with him till the streaks of red came into 
the sky next morning, and leave him feel- 
ing better in body and sound in soul ? 

On the way to town did you pick up 
the boy trudging to school and visit with 
him so that he thought, “‘ I'l] be just like 
him when I get to be a man”? 

If these things are so, don’t worry 
about your short bank account. You 
have another account that is long enough 
to reach from here to yonder. 
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The Old Conestoga Wagon—Drawn for The Farm Journal by Ede Edward Penfield 














MAY 


| Although May has thirty-one days, it is 
| the shortest month in the year, because 
| it has only three letters. The three 
| saddest letters in any month are C.O.D. 
and 1.0.U. 
May brings flowers, spring fever, 
school examinations, stone bruises, 
| marriage proposals and a miscellaneous 
| assortment of similar blessings. The 
June bride begins to realize that knowing 
| how to make angel cake and Thousand 
Island dressing is not enough, so she 
frantically beseeches her mother for 
further and more useful household in- 
struction. Thus the mortality rate 
| among husbands is lessened. 
} 


May brings the prettiest sight of all 
the year—children picking wildflowers. 
A woodland Johnny-jump-up or sweet- 
, william can arouse a child to more en- 
thusiasm, can evoke more “ohs’” and 
| “ahs” and “ain’t it grands,” than all the 
orchids and American Beauty roses ever 
rown in all the hothouses of all the. rich 
rom the dawn of creation to date. A 
| tired but happy youngster, holding a 
handful of wilted violets, and singing as 
he or she trudges homeward, comes 
nearer to making grown-ups wish they 
were young again and arouses more 
tender sympathy than anything else in 
all the world. Not many of us are 








so hard-hearted as we pretend to be. 

Barefoot boys begin to acquire stone 
bruises in May. By the end of the 
month their toes have been stubbed so 
often that their big toe-nails are knocked 
back “like unto the clasp of an old 
pocketbook.” 

In May the water in the “old swim- 
min’ hole” is comfortably warm. The | 
strangest thing in the world—next to | 
why some pretty girls marry such big, | 
homely men—is why the boy who | 
cries the loudest in the Saturday night | 
bath at home is first into the “old 
swimmin’ hole” every other day. 

Some years, when April departs, she 
forgets to turn the water faucet off tight 
enough and there are “hangover” rains 
in May, but,_as Riley said: 

It hain’t no use to grumble and 

complane; 
It’s jest as cheap and éasy to re- 
joice; 

When God sorts out the weather 

and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 

It does not pay to be too contented. 
We advance in life largely as we are 
dissatisfied and try to get ahead. But 
the man or the woman who does his 
or her best, leaves the rest to God and 
says, whatever happens, “W’y that’s 
my choice,” gets about all there is out 
of life, is most to be envied, and has the 
most hacks and autos out at the funeral. 





























Farm Journal Says: 
To forget wrong is the best revenge. 


The cock of the walk is finally cooked in 
the pot. 


Look out for squalls when the clothes- 
line breaks. 


He alone is rich who makes a proper use 
of his riches. 


The calendar should contain a month 


' of Will as well as a month of May. 


A man doesn’t have ‘to run in debt. If 
he stands still, debt will come to him. 


A good joke must have a good point, 
but it should never be aimed at any one in 
particular. 


Writing poetry is a ivi means of 
livelihood, if you have something else to 


- keep alive on. 


There was once a man who had to drive 
down a stake to tell where he left off 
weeding the onion row. However, after he 
got a farm of his own, that sort of thing 
came to an end. 


A good motto for May: “I do not ask 
that any one shall pick me up and carry 
me over life’s hard places. That would 
leave me weaker and less of a man. All I 
would ask my neighbor to do would be to 
show me hew. For that I will thank him 
and pass the kindness along.” 


Peter Tumbledown objects strenuously 
to paying his school tax. He says that he 


got along very well without more educa- 
tion than reading, writing and ’rithmetic, 


.and he doesn’t see why the present gener- 


ation should be encouraged to go further. 
Peter says that the worst day’s work he 
ever did was to learn to write. He endors- 
ed a note for a neighbor and had it to pay. 





Walt Mason’s Corner 


I haven’t sandbagged any man, or kid= 
napped anybody’s child; I’ve followed up 
my old-time plan when all the world was 
running wild. I haven’t swiped a Henry 
car, or gathered in illegal spoil; but I have 
pickled in a jar the small rewards of honest 
toil. I pity men who rob and slay, who 
will not like good scouts behave; they 
never have a decent day between the cradle 
and the grave. There’s no use talking, 
life’s a frost unless we dodge all sin with 
skill; our breaks are made at frightful cost, 
and every man must pay his bill. We 
can’t be happy or serene as through this 
world of ours we go, unless our records are 
as clean as is the well-known driven snow. 
Oh, some for long may dodge the cops, and 
carry on a course of crime, but when we 
sin all comfort stops, we cease to have a 
bully time. We have no joy, no peace of 
mind, our nerves are racked, our hearts 
are sore; avengers seem to walk behind, 
and retribution stalks before. I pity 
those who cheat and steal or slug a 
stranger for his roll; their lives are bleak, 


they never feel the peace that warms the : 


white man’s soul. 
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From Five 


How the farm bureau acorn grew to an oak in ten years 


athered together in an office in 
inghamton, N. Y. They were men 
of vision, yet it is doubtful if any one of 
them realized what history they were‘mak- 
ing that day. They were dominated by an 
idea; an idea which, perhaps un sat by 
them, was destined to sweep the nation. 
They may have been dreamers that day; 
but more than a million strong men—doers 
of the world, in its most important industry 
m come true. Nothing 
ever more conclusively proved that Emer- 
son was right when he said: “Ideas must 
work through the brains and the arms of 
good and brave men, or they are no better 
than dreams.” The idea of the county 
farm bureau has worked through the brains 
and arms of “good and brave men”’ of the 
farm and finds expression today in more 
than 2,000 county farm bureaus, forty 
state farm bureaus and a national Farm 
Bureau Federation, with more than a mil- 
lion members. 

The celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the first county farm 
bureau, held at. Binghamton March 21, 
was an event of national importance. It 
was a milestone in the progress of farmer 
organizations. It was one of the big hap- 
penings in agricultural America. In ten 
short years there has grown, from the idea 
which dominated that mere handful of 
men, the largest and perhaps the strongest 
and best equipped of all the farmer organ- 
izations of the nation: The American 
Farm Bureau Federation. ‘‘Ideas go boom- 
ing through the world louder than cannon. 
Thoughts are mightier than armies. Prin- 
ciples have achieved more victories than 
horsemen and chariots.’”’ There was a shot 
fired at Binghamton ten years ago, which, 
like the shot fired at Lexington, bids fair 
to be heard around the world. 


The Birth of the Big Idea 


One of the principal men in that little 
gathering at Binghamton ten years ago 
was W.J. Spillman, now one of the editors 
of The Farm Journal, then chief of the 
Office of Farm Management of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Spillman was. really the father of the 
county farm bureau movement, for it was 
in his busy brain that the idea first took 
form. He was one of the principal figures 
of the birthday celebration, March 21, of 
this year. 

“B. H. Gitchell, who was secretary of 
the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce 
in 1911,” writes Dr. Spillman, “had for 
some time been wondering how his organ- 
ization could help to build up the agricul- 
ture of the territory surrounding Bingham- 
ton. He knew that the town’s prosperity 
rested mainly on that of the farmers. He 
consulted many people on this matter, one 
being George A. Cullen, at that time 
General Passenger Agent of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. Mr. Cullen assured him 
of the support of the railroad company in 
any efforts put forth in this direction. The 
authorities at Cornell University were 
favorable. It had about been decided to 

uy a tract of land near Binghamton an 
establish a demonstration farm. At this 
uncture I*received invitations from both 

[r. Cullen and Mr. Gitchell to come to 
Binghamton; and advise them. I was at 
that time chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement in the national Department of 
Agriculture and had already done a good 
deal of agricultural extension work. 

_ ‘I discouraged the idea of the demonstra- 
tion farm, pointing out that there were 


Te years ago, a little handful of men 


already better farms in the. vicinity (for 
a. e, that of L. J. English) than could 
Possibly be run under 1 direction of a 


MAY, 1921 


committee, no matter how good the com- 
mittee might be. I urged the employment 
of an + egret expert, whose business 
it would be to study carefully the experi- 
ence of successful local farmers and make 
this experience available to all. He would 
also carry to the farmers the teachings of 
agricultural science and help put them into 
practise. 


Barron Was First County Agent 


“This idea was accepted, and J. H. 
Barron, now a professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity, was chosen as the agricultural expert. 
In this manner originated the first ong 
bureau organization in the United States. 
The fact that this general plan was heartily 
approved by James Quinn, Master of 
Broome County Pomona Grange, also had 
much to do with its acceptance. 

“Long before this, work in agricultural 
extension had been going on in several 
states. There were at that time several 
hundred local farm demonstration agents 
in the South. A. B. Ross (author of the 
fertilizer articles in The Farm Journal) 
had for a year been acting as expert farm 
adviser in Bedford county, Pa. ‘The Office 
of Farm Management had several experts 
in the field advising with farmers on prac- 
tical farm problems. But in none of these 
previous attempts had the farmers been 
called on to form a local organization for 
the purpose of taking part in the direction 
of the work. That was the distinctive 
feature of the work at Binghamton. The 
term Farm Bureau was first applied to the 
committee of the Binghamton Chaashae of 
Commerce having charge of this work. 
Soon thereafter it was adopted by other 
New York state counties undertaking 
similar work. 

*‘Long before the beginning of any demon- 
stration work on farms, I had suggested to 
my immediate superior in the Department 
of Agriculture the idea of.placing in each 
agricultural county an expert to do just 
such work as I suggested to the Bingham- 
ton people. It was objected that it would 
‘cost ten million dollars to do this and that 
Congress would never stand for the ex- 
pense. I had replied that I thought it 
would take twenty millions and that I 
thought it was cheap at that price. The 
country as a whole is now probably spend- 
ing more than this last estimate on exten- 
sion work—-of one type or another—for 
farmers, including the home demonstration 
work and the boys’ and girls’ club work— 
and it is money well spent. The results 
have been remarkable, and I feel that they 
are only just beginning to show the value 
of this work.” 

All but one of the men thus named by 
Dr. Spillman as the original promoters of 
the farm bureau movement were present 
at the tenth birthday anniversary. The 
first county farm bureau agent, John H. 
Barron, was there. So were Dr. Spillman, 
Mr. Gitchell and Mr. Quinn. Mr, Cullen 
was detained by illness, but was represent- 
ed by his associate, Mr. Deegan. Speeches 
by the men who launched the movement, 
and by Vice-President O. E. Bradfute, of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation (of 
which that first county farm bureau is now 
an integral part) made the occasion a 
memorable one. 


Farmer Vincent Meditates 


Just how memorable it was in the lives of 
the men and women of Broome county is 
posers best told in the words of our own 

armer Vincent, one of the men to whom 
credit is due for the successful launching of 
that first farm bureau in his home county 
and, like Dr. Spillman, one of the editori 
staff of The Farm Journal. 

‘Ten-thirty for an entertainment comes 
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Men to a Million 


a bit early in the morning for most dwellers 
of the city,” writes Farmer Vincent, “but 


not for farmer folks, especially when a 


great national event is pending, involving 
the interests of more than a hundred mil- 
lion men, women and children. Long be- 
fore the time set for the first exercises of 
the tenth anniversary of the organization 
of the farm bureau, at Binghamton, N. Y., 
many began to arrive at the beautiful 
Kalurah Temple, in which the meeting 
was to be held. 

“The first person to pass through the 
doors was a farmer’s wife, leading her 
little one, a type of the new departure 
which has been made in the scope of this 
forward-looking enterprise, so that it now 
takes in not simply the farm itself, but the 
women and the boys and girls of the farm 
home. The sun crossed the line on the day 
of this gathering, marking the passing of 
winter and the coming of spring, another 
symbol of the progress the great business 
of farming is making from shadow to 
sunshine. 

“As I sat there waiting for the clock to 
tick off the time, I could not help noticing 
some’ things and thinking what they mean 
to the farmers of our day. Over yonder, 
for instance, was a man who, a couple of 
years ago, when fruit was scarce with us, 
by following the methods of the farm 
bureau, grew six hundred bushels of fine 
Northern Spies for the market. Not far 
away was another man who, by the same 
process, had well-nigh doubled the effi- 
ciency of his dairy. Well up toward the 
front was a group of keen-eyed young folks, 
all eager to get every possible good from 
the exercises of the day. These boys and 
girls, working in clubs and other local or- 
ganizations, have done excellent work. 
Then, too, here and there were wives, 
mothers and sisters from the farms of the 
southern tier of counties of New York, as 
well as many from over the state line in 
Pennsylvania; and all neat and well 
dressed. The work of the farm bureau in 
making the life of these women on the farm 
brighter and happier is one of the finest 
of its many fine features. 


Credit Where It Is Due 


“Nor was the picture missing from m 
mind of a young man with a dreamy hele 
in his eyes and a great vision in his heart, 
slowly making his way along the valleys 
and across the hills of Broome county. He 
must have been a bit lonely in those days, 
for he was the only farm bureau agent in 
the world at that time. If he had but 
known it, he was also the forerunner of an 
army of more than 2,000 messengers of the 
gospel of better farming, now ministering _ 
all over this country to more than a mil- 
lion farm bureau members. But John H. 
Bafron little realized what was to come 
from the work he was then doing. We are 
glad he could be here today to hear some- 
thing about it. a4 

“But, listen! Some one is speaking up 
in front. The presiding officer has an- 
nounced the name of the first speaker of 
the day; and as Dr. William J. Spillman, 
formerly of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and now a member of The 
Farm Journal editorial staff, steps to the 
front, he is greeted by a round of applause, 
showing the pleasure of the people in being 
able for the first time to look into the face 
of the man to whom, more than to any 
other, we owe the farm bureau idea. Many 
of the speakers who followed him united in 
according to Dr. Spillman the credit for 
having instituted what must be considered 
one of the greatest farm movements this 
country ever has entered upon.” 

The fact that from that first county 

Continued on page 49 
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Buyers Must Bid for Farm n Crepe * 


Salisbury’s produce auction block should be copied everywhere 


believe they have found the answer 

to the old question: ‘When I’ve 
raised my crop, how shall I get a fair price 
for it?” 

The market situation always was, up to 
last season, decidedly uncertain. Canta- 
loupes, onions, cucumbers and other prod- 
ucts of the East Shore had been grown and 
packed and then thrown upon the market, 
sometimes with pretty fair returns, some- 
times at no profit, and now and then at 
just barely the price of the containers. 

It was the old story of a lot of disor- 
ganized farmers going up against organized 
buyers—buyers who need the stuff, and 
who naturally, so long as the farmers have 
no system of selling, and are out cutting 
each other’s throats, have been accus- 
tomed to get the produce for what they 
were willing to pay, rather than for what 
it was worth on the market. 

It happened many a time, just as it has 
happened time and again all over this 
broad land of ours, that after a few lively 
sales on the opening, the market ‘went 
cold.” The farmers on the market found 
the buyers making feeble bids, like a 
gorged fish nibbling sleepily at the hook. 
And then the farmers, in order to make 
sales and get home again, threw out the 
bait in the way of cut-price offers—and 
right then and there the market for that 
day and for succeeding days, went to 
smash. 

This practise might have continued in- 
definitely, had not the Salisbury Chamber 
of Commerce awakened to the pressing 
need of a reliable produce market. 


Peters thes Wicomico county, Md., 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


benches alongside the sales block. The auc- 
tioneer clambers to his place. The clerk 
stands opposite the auctioneer. The 
market is now open. 

A farmer drives up. The clerk leans 
over and asks his name. It is recorded on 
a slip of paper. How many crates has he? 
That is recorded, too. 

The clerk announcest “Jake Smithers. 
Fifteen crates of standards and three 
jumbos.” 

Biff! Bang! The auctioneer is off, and 
the buyers are trailing him in full ery. 
Thirty seconds and the load is sold, and 
another load takes its place. Smithers 
gets a slip from the clerk, showing the 
amount sold, the price, and the name of 
the buyer. The buyer gets the duplicate 
to this slip, and the deal is closed, so far as 
auctioneer and clerk have anything to do 
with it. After the load leaves the block 
the deal is between Smithers and his 
buyer. Smithers pays a block tax of two 
cents a package to cover the costs of the 
market, but looks direct to his buyer for his 
pay. The load goes to a waiting car, and 
next morning it is in New York or on its 
way to Boston, or Chicago or Kansas City. 

Does it pay? 

I happened to ask one of the farmers 
waiting his turn: ‘How much are your 
cantaloupes worth?” 

“Two-fifty a crate,” he replied. Instead 
of $2.50 he got $3.15. 

Do the farmers get what their stuff is 
worth, compared to the other produce on 


the market? My observation is that they 
do. Let a poorly assorted load come up, 
and the “‘market’’ goes down with a thud, 
The next minute, on the arrival of a prime 
or fancy load, it recovers—and then some! 
Here is a list of prices per crate, taken in 
their order as the loads passed through 
the shed: First load, $3.15; second, $2.90; 
third, $3.05; fourth, $3.10; fifth, $2.90. 

So it goes, now up and now down, ac- 
cording to the quality, and not a little 
according to the appearamce of the pack. 
The buyers well know that a well-packed 
crate, clean, full of stuff that will ‘‘cut ripe”’ 
on the market on arrival, is worth the 
money; and, let any one of the necessary 
details be left out, the farmers suffer in a 
shaded price. 

They tell a story, which happens to be 
true, about a shipment of green melons 
that practically put a town off the market 
for the rest of the season. It was, as a 
matter of fact, an attempt, rather ill- 
advised, to beat a price drop that was ex- 
pected. The melons were cut too green, 
and the buyers, who in this case bought 
them ‘“‘on track point of loading,” were 
badly disappointed.. It became necessary 
for the town in question, in order to get its 
subsequent stuff accepted, to send a man 
through with every shipment—and even 
then he had to take the short end of the 
market. 

It pays to put the stuff up as the market 
calls for it—even-sized, not too green, in 
clean, well-coopered crates. And this goes 
for all manner of sales from the farm to the 
city markets. Packages help to sell produce. 

As it strikes the onlooker, the 





“See here,’ it said to itself, “if 
this thing goes on, the farmers of 
Wicomico county, who are up 
against the present-day high prices 
for feed, fertilizer vee labor, will 
be put ‘out: of business. At the 
very best they will be playing only- 
a hand-to-mouth game, with the 
odds always against them. If we 
business men of Salisbury want 
farmer business, it is up to us to 
see that the farmer gets a fair 
price for his produce.” 

So they instructed their sec- 
retary, C. M. Freeman, to open an 
auction market, through which 
farmers might sell their produce 








auction market gets the man who 
has good stuff the best possible price 
for the day. It penalizes the man 
with poor, ungraded stuff. It 
comes pretty near to establishing 
market grades by fixing rather 
definite prices for the day for extra 
fine stuff, fine, medium and poor. 
It spurs the farmer to an effort 
to grade, because he sees that poor 
stuff does not, and can not, bring 
the price of good stuff—not when it 
is offered alongside the good, with 
keen-eyed buyers competing for 
every crate of stuff that is of the 
right quality. 

I asked Mr. Freeman what it 





and, by putting up one load at a 
time, turn the tables on the buyers 
who, instead of bidding against 
each other for the farmers’ ‘busi- 
ness, had been accustomed to see 
the farmers themselves do the 
bidding. 

A site in the freight yards was 
chosen, and a shed put up. The 
shed is about forty feet long, and 
wide enough for a driveway, with 
a row of seats on either side. It 
not only gives protection from sun 
and rain to buyers and sellers 
alike, but it does something more 
—it gives the market a definite 
place and a dignity such as no open 
street selling could give. 

Now let us imagine that we are 
all ready to begin the day’s busi- 
ness. Teams are arriving from 
near and far. Some have driven in 
fifteen or twenty miles—one-horse 
rigs, with a sprinkling of motor- 
trucks in the crowd. It is the 
prime of the cantaloupe season 
with cucumbers showing here cae 
there. 

There are buyers from New 
Ls Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 

more. They are shrewd men who 
~ know markets and buying. They 
aimb into their seats on the 





The market-place and auction block. % "The load has 


just been sold 
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had done for the neighborhood. He 
took his pencil and figured a 
moment, then said: 

‘“‘This season we have saved the 
farmers of Wicomico county at 
least twenty cents a crate through 
the betterment of prices. Figure 
that on 104,000 hampers so far 
sold (the season was about two- 
thirds gone), and you have, so far, 
a saving of better than $20,000.’ 

And with this saving there has 
come, as a matter of course, a 





the produce business, Farmers 
are figuring ahead with a knowl- 
edge that the auction market has 
come to stay. 

At the presentAiime the market 
is provided, as it was started, by 
the Chamber of Commeree. But 
the time is coming when the 


he plans are being worked out. 
A farmers’ association will take 


block, and then, if need be, the 
organization can go direct to the . 


Not, however, so long as the local — 
gh competitive bi 







~ better-established confidence in . 


Chamber is going to turn the whole © ~ 
pers over to the farmers, © 


over, own and operate the auction ©” 


terminal markets with its produce. _ ‘ : 
spares, remains —r pisces a 
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Making Manure Go Twice as Far 


has a scant ton of manure a year for 

each acre in crops. Unfortunately 
the manure experiments always provide 
for the use of much more than a.ton an 
acre a year. On the other hand, experi- 
ments have shown that well-balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer wili do just as good a job 
as rhanure. 

It’s fair to assume, therefore, that an 
undersupply of manure can be reinforced 
by some commercial fertilizer and the 
crops brought up to a high level of pro- 
duction and held there. But the same 
blunder that has tainted advice as to use 
of commercial fertilizer by itself, has cor- 
rupted the advice for its use to reinforce 
manure. 

In the five-year rotation at Wooster, phos- 
phorus and potash used together built up 
production faster than eight tons of ma- 
nure an acre. The minerals cost $1.82 
an acre a year; the manure was valued 
at $2.40 an acre a year. Atthe end of 
twenty-five years’ testing the minerals had 
increased their lead. 

In the Pennsylvania four-year rotation, 
the average of thirty-five years shows that 
sixteen tons of manure an acre a rotation 
produced crops worth $1.86 an acre a year 
more than the crops produced by phos- 
phorus and potash used together. But 
valuing the manure at $1.50 a ton, it cost 
$2.55 to get that $1.86 a year extra crops. 
So, again the minerals show the higher 
income-making power. 


One and Two Element Fertilizer 


Those Pennsylvania tests were on land 
which was in a good state of fertility when 
they were begun. The Ohio tests were on 
land which had run down a bit. In Penn- 
sylvania the problem was to keep crops up 
to their high level; in Ohio it was to_build 
them up to a high level. In the Penn- 
twee g tests acid phosphate used alone 
allowed deadly losses of corn and clover 
from the start. In Ohio acid phosphate 
used alone increased all crops for a while, 
but before the end of the twenty-five years 
of testing the phosphated land was pro- 
ducing less corn and clover than at the 
start. ' 

In the Pennsylvania tests potash alone 
was worse than nothing. The unfertilized 
plats beat it out from start to finish on 
In Ohio potash, when used 
alone, increased all crops for a while, but 
allowed a much worse slump than acid 
phosphate and the slump came more 
quickly. 

Single element fertilizer fell down hard 
in the longest and most valuable tests in 
this country, both on first-class soil and 
badly used soil. But, notice this: When 
the same amounts of phosphate and potash 
which were used separately on two single 
acres were combined on a single acre, every 


Tiss average farm in the United States 


crop in the rotation began to build pro- 


duction. In Ohio the building is still going 
on at a fine rate; in Pennsylvania the gains 
are being held where phosphorus and 
potash were used in the proportions of 
1: 2.08. Here is a table showing just how 
much the crop gains are from using phos- 
phorus and potash on one acre as com- 
pared with using the same quantities 
Separately on two acres: 

Average crop’ gai i 
Ghtayhores tad potash ety ‘as are 
same amounts on two acres 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. Lbs. 
Corn Oats Wheat Clov. Tim. 
Av. 25 years, Ohio 1.57 .16 .23 252 111 

Av. 35 years, Pa. 12.1 3.4 4.9 1822 ... 
If, then, we are going to use commercial 
fertilizer without manure, it’s a cinch we 
must take emp pes and potash and 
mix ’em’’; : t1::2.08 _ which builds 
bduction of every crop where production 
is low and holds production of every crop 
fe it is high, must be used in of 


By A. B. ROSS 


acid phosphate, which allows deadly 
slumps in our great feeding crops, corn 
and clover, and doesn’t produce as much of 
the small grains as the 1: 2.08 mixture. 
Are we to change this practise when we 
come to reinforcing our farm manures? 
Agricultural authority is advising us to 
change. Is this advice sound? Certainly 
not. It is even more unsound in basis 
than the ill-considered advice which we 
have been getting about using acid phos- 
phate as a general cure-all for our ills, to 
the ultimate ruination of our farms. 


The Magic of Manure 


There’s a whole lot of hocus-pocus about 
manure. By a singular coincidence agri- 
cultural authorities in this country are 
nearly unanimous in telling us to reinforce 
manure with acid phosphate or with raw 
rock phosphate. They give very different 
reasons, but none of the reasons will stand 
the test of their own proofs. 

One group tells us that manure is “un- 
balanced’’ and must have phosphorus sup- 
plied to restore its lost integrity. Another 
group tells us that’ manure acts on the 
locked potash of the soil and releases it, so 
that we must have phosphorus in extra 
quantities to match up with this potash 
when it arrives on the scene. And still 
a third group points a rather rigid finger 
at the field results which show, without a 
break, that where acid phosphate or floats 
are added to manure, there is extra crop 
production. 

In the last article.we showed that the 
first unbalancing of manure comes through 
loss of the liquid, which contains more than 
half of the potash and a large part of the 
nitrogen, but only a trace of the phos- 
phorus. With the best of care there is 
some unbalancing. And when the manure 
lies in the barnyard it loses nearly six 
pounds of ctaih while it is losing one 
pound of phosphoric acid. And yet the 
phosphorus enthusiasts are telling us to 
make up for this lost potash by adding 
more phosphorus. Certainly they are a 
bit confused in their reasoning. 


Does Manure Release Soil Potash? 


The evidence is against the theory that 
manure releases aad potash. There is not 
enough potash in stall manure to match 
the phosphorus in it for our ordinary rota- 
tion crops. In barnyard manure the 
situation is even worse.’ Adding phos- 
phorus to manure, then, means that what- 
ever extraxcrops result from the added 
phosphorus must get their potash from the 
soil and not from the manure; for there 
isn’t enough potash in the manure to bal- 
ance the phosphorus in the manure. 

As a matter of fact, when we add acid 
phosphate (or floats) to manure, we do get 
extra crops as compared with the same 
amount of manure used without the phos- 
phate. And those extra crops get their 
potash from the soil. But the manure has 
nothing to do with their getting it. 

How do I know? Well, the total extra 
crops from ene acre receiving phosphated 
manure are ‘just about the same as from 
two acres, one of which gets the phosphate 
and the other the manure: 

You remember that in the Ohio tests 
phosphate showed gains over the unfer- 








The Ross Principles in a Nutshell 


We must feed our crops all they 
need of each of the plant food } 


1 has shown we may safely depend 


elements, except what experiment 
on the soil and air to furnish, : 





tilized plats and potash showed gains also; 
but when they were used together on one 
acre they showed greater total crop gains 
than the sum of the gains from two acres, 
one of which got the phosphate and the 
other the potash. If the manure released 
any potash, if it furnished an extra supply 
to go with that extra phosphoric acid fur- 
nished in the phosphated manure, then. 
the extra gains from the phosphated ma- 
nure on one acre ought to be greater than 
the sum of the extra gains from one acre 
that gets the phosphate and another that 
gets the manure. Nothing doing. The 
gains are just about the same—in some 
Ohio tests they are even less—which shows 
that the gains come from two things, which 
are separate and distinct; namely, the 
gains from the manure applied to the land 
and the gains from the fertilizer applied to 
the land—and the fact that they are all 
mixed up when appked cuts no figure in 
the result. , The plants refuse to be bound 
by the magic combination of the professor. 
Here is a comparison showing, in the 
14-15 years of the Ohio tests, the gains 
from acid phosphate added to stall manure 
and from acid phosphate applied without 
manure, per acre: 
Corn Wheat Clover 
Added to stall manure...... 6.02 5.11 965 
Without manure, Germantown 9.00 6.81 912 
Without manure, Carpenter ..11.21 7.68 452 
A ‘simple calculation of crop increases 
shows that eight tons of manure in the 
table have managed at Carpenter to re- 
lease a little more than a pound of potash. 
to go with the added phosphorus, while at 
Germantown the potash record is about 
three pounds shy where manure was used. 
Of course adding phosphate to manure 
brings extra crops. But why point to that 
fact as proof of the rightness of the prac- 
tise? Who expects anything else? Phos- 
serwes added to land without manure 
rings extra crops—as compared with 
nothing—extra crops today and ruin to- 
morrow. Phosphate added with manure 
brings extra crops today, and starts the 
road to ruin, precisely as where it is used 
without manure—only the road is longer. 
Potash added to land without manure in 
Ohio brought temp®rary increases in all 
pensyaer led toward ruin pretty quickly. 
But no one thought of telling us to rein- 
force manure with potash as a correct and 
permanent practise even in its heyday 
of extra-crop production. Yet the very 
fact that potash added to manure did in- 
crease crops as compared with untreated 
manure ought to have shown the soil 
chemist that his theory of reinforcing ma- 
nure with phosphorus alone was deeply 
flawed from the start. 


A Deadly Parallel 


If there were any special virtue to the 
combining of phosphate and manure; if 
the manure released soil potash to match 
the phosphorus; or if in some other way 
field results proved the truth of the preach- 
ings of the high priests of phosphorus— 
then phosphated manure ought to increase 
its lead over the same quantity of un- 
treated manure; or it ought to show 
greater total results than the two do used 
separately; or it ought at least to hold its 
lead over the untreated manure. But it 
doesn’t do any one of these three. Instead 
of that, after its first spurt, it slumps when 
added to manure just as it slumps when it 
is used without manure. Here are the 
Ohio fi for the first nine and the last 
eight of the twenty-one years of the Ohio 
test: 


Annual per acre gains of phosphated stall 
manure over untrea stall manure 
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Continued on page 56” 
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Farmer Organizations Getting Together 


HERE are enough farmers’ organizations now in existence. 
What is needed is more harmony and closer cooperation 
among those already in the field. 

Returning from a recent speaking trip through Kansas, in 
which he addressed a meeting of farmers called to advocate the 
adoption of the grain-marketing plan sponsored by the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, Senator Capper said: “It was the first 
farmers’ meeting which I have ever addressed in Kansas in 
which all the farmers’ organizations, including the Farm Bureau, 
Grange, Farmers’ Union, Equity Society, and so on, participated 
on equal terms and seemed to be determined to unite on a com- 
mon basis.”’ Similar meetings have been held in other Mid- 
western states during recent weeks. 

These “‘get-together’” gatherings culminated in the big ratifi- 
cation meeting held at Chicago on April 6, at which the marketing 
plan of the Committee of Seventeen was approved and adopted 
by duly-elected delegates from practically all the leading farmers’ 
organizations of the country. This was the longest step ever 
taken toward the complete federation of farmers’ organizations 
and the unification of organized farmers’ aims and demands. 

This important meeting was quickly followed by another 
equally important. On April 14 representatives of practically all 
the leading national farmer organizations met in Washington to 
consider the legislative needs of farmers, and to unite on a 
program avhich it is planned to put through Congress, now sit- 
ting in special session. The Farm Journal can not commend 
such meetings and such cooperation too highly. 

We are not advocating any farmer organization now in exis- 
tence at the expense of any other. We do look forward, how- 
ever, to the time when organized farmers shall be as closely 
knitted together as organized labor. Personal and organization 
jealousies will have to be overcome and real patriotism will have 
to be displayed, both by winners and losers. But that day is 
coming and it is not far distant, either. 


Down in the Back Lot 


OU are just as good a farmer everywhere as you are down 
in the back let. 

Sometimes there is a temptation to think and to say, “‘I’ll do 
my level best out here by the side of the road; but no one will 
know the difference if I do let things go at loose ends back 
here out of sight.” So you grow your clover and your wheat and 
your corn in the fields that are in sight of those who pass by, the 
very best you can, while the back lot is swamped with weeds 
and briers and “‘stick-tights.” 

But there is this thing about it. Although you can fool 
your neighbors and deceive yourself, you can’t fool Nature. She 
knows just what you are driving at, and she will get even with 
you sooner or later. Nature sows things, whether you do or 
not. Lay down your hoe for a year or two and then go and 
take a look at your pasture: Foul: stuff so deep you can’t 
wallow through it. A tangle that nobody but the assessor can 
fight his way through. And that back-lot farming robs every 
other acre of the good crops it grows. 

Down in the back lot you show to the world just what 
kind of a farmer you are. But there need be no back-lot farm- 
ing. Blessings on the man who learns this great truth and 
lives up to it! 


Make Farming Permanently Prosperous 


HE Farm Journal has personal knowledge of a letter, written 
by a prominent mid-western farmer and banker (one of Our 
Folks, by the way), which accurately describes present farming 
conditions and the urgent need of prompt governmental legisla- 
tive relief which shall make farming permanently prosperous. 
This letter was written to Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, at his request, for the express purpose of being 
shown to President Harding to back up the general demand for 


* 


‘the State Agricultural College. 


matters ahead of every- 9p 


agricultural 
thing else. a 

The President seems willing, even anxious, to heed the de- “"3aE 
mands of farmers and to grant them the necessary relief. Con- ~ a 
gress was called in special session April 11 and the temporary “3 


Congress to take up 


agricultural tariff bill given the right of way. It is planned to «| 

pass the emergency tariff bill, exactly as it passed the last Con- 

gress and. was vetoed by President Wilson. The protective ~ 

rates therein imposed will be in effect six months, at the end of ; 
which time Congress will be in a position to take up the tariff q 
in its entirety, affecting every industry. 

In the meantime, the War Finance Corporation, recently 
revived, is holding conferences with bankers and farmers to | 
discuss methods by which the exportation of agricultural prod- _ | 
ucts may best be financed. One entire session of the President’s 
cabinet, recently, was given over to a discussion of farmers’ © | 
needs. President Harding is said to be impressed with the need -% 
of prompt action. ‘Make farming permanently prosperous” is | 
the key-note of the discussions and the efforts in Washington. — 4 


A School in Farm Bookkeeping 


COMMITTEE of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 4 

in cooperation with the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 7 
worked out a form of account-book which, after some revision, 
was commended by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
being adapted to record-keeping for income-tax purposes. 

Last winter more than 4,000 farmers in North Dakota 
ordered this book, which was made available and especially | 
adapted to local conditions by the Extension Department of © 
More than 2,000 of these 7 
farmers attended one-day Farm Account Schools, held in more “ye 
than thirty counties of the state. ; @ 

It is somewhat of a novelty for farmers from thirty to sixty- : 
five years of age to “go to school.” In the practise work that 
was given, in the form of a complete record actually made by 
a farmer the previous year, the “scholars’’ showed keen interest 
and every effort was made to get the matter correctly so that it 
might be used as a guide during the coming year. - | 

The schools were conducted by the Extension Department “3 
of the College, in cooperation with the county farm bureaus, “3 | 
The demand was so great that. all requests for schools could not 
be filled. Arrangements are being made to increase the force 
the coming year. Efforts are also being made to have simple 
farm accounting introduced into the public schools. 


Be Careful of Your Words 


O one ever knows how far his or her words may carry or 

whom they may hurt. In the February number we printed 
a little poem entitled ‘The Trailer’s Lament.” It was a good 
poem, but unfortunately it contained these lines: 


Where once I rolled gracefully over the stones 

I now lurch about with creaks and groahs 

Very much, to-my mind, like a drunken ,sailor— 
Though does it matter—I’m only a trailer! 


We never thought whose feelings might be Hurt by this oft- — 
used expression, “‘a drunken sailor,” until we received a letter 
from thé crew of the U.S. 8. Florida, pointing @ut that ‘the ex- 7 
pression reflected discredit on our splendid navy and™hurt the ~ 
feelings of many of the boys. Moreover, the editor of Our ~ 
Navy, the magazine of the service, wrote to us admitting that 7 
while the phrase was often used by public men, pe ntenticosla 3 
and with no desire to hurt, still it brought to the average persom ~ 

“a mental picture of a man-of-war’ s man intoxicated,” and was 
much resented in the navy. 

We have written the crew of the Florida and the editor of 3 
Our Navy, saying this expression will never be used’ in The Farm” 
Journal again. The lesson is not alone for us, but for all Our; 
Folks. We use common phrases, often without thinking whether 
they are true or not, whether they will hurt or not. Let us 
curb our tongues, let us speak and write our thoughts ce ly 
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Walt Mason Picks Poem Winners 


Over 2,500 of Our Folks, in every state and four foreign countries, contest for prizes 


When he consented to judge the “imitation Mason’’ poems in 
The Farm Journal contest, how was he to know that 2,500 
poems would be submitted? But he had promised The Editor 
to award the prizes, and he has done so, though the task was 


if addition to being a good poet, Walt Mason is a good sport. 


bigger and harder than he anticipated. 


Mary Chase Cornelius, of Alabama, wins the first prize, $5, 
for her prose-poem entitled “Conservation.” 

Grace Howell Cordell, of Illinois, wins the second prize, $3, 
for her prose-poem entitled ‘“The Blue Ribbon.” 

W. E. Vaplon, of Colorado, wins the third prize, $2, for his 
prose-poem entitled ‘“‘The Lay of the Hen That Lays.” 

Honorable Mention is conferred upon the following: 

George 8. Strong, Illinois; Elgie Carthwaite, Wisconsin; 
Rachel G. Steer,-Ohio; Mrs. H. R. Blakesley, New York; T. 8. 
Parsons, Wyoming; Grace Per Lee Howe, New York; and Mrs. 


Herbert R. Watkins, Michigan. 


“When rhyme is written in prose form the execution as 
to rhyme and measure should be as near perfect as*possible, so 
that the reader can get the cadence without effort,’’ said Walt, 


First Prize 


Some of us are famous farmers, raising 
stuff to beat the band, selling stock to 
Swift’s and Armour’s; blowing in our dough 
for land. We have studied crop rotation, 
fertilizers, conservation; all the questions 
of the nation we profess to understand, 
but the greatest crop we’re raising is the 
one we most neglect—that’s our crop of 
boys—amazing that we pause not to reflect 
that we can not always tarry, and that 
some day Tom or Harry, must our present 
burdens carry, carry wy or reject. Are 
we training up our laddies so they’ll love 
the dear old farm; will the homesteads of 
their daddies hold for them a potent charm? 
Or a tendency to wander, and their precious 
youth to squander in the towns and cities 
yonder, are we viewing with alarm? Bill 
Jinks says he never fritters any of his time 
in play. Just such blooming hide-bound 
critters help to drive the boys away. 
Growin lads for pleasures hanker, be they 
sons of bum or banker; give them those in 
which no canker lurks to mar a coming 
day. Give them of the things you treasure, 
blooded calves, a bit of land; time to take 
a fuller measure of the joys on every hand. 
We can keep our sons, or lose them; better 
ways they'll see and choose them, if we 
our chances see and use them just to help 
them understand. 


Alabama. Mary Chase Cornelius. 


awarding the prizes. “ If such rhyme isn’t easy to read it is a trial 
to the patience, and so the lines should be true and_ properly 
balanced, and there should be no lame lines or lines which have 
the appearance of being forced in to make a rhyme. Prose 
poetry must read as easily and naturally as good prose, or there 


1s no excuse for its existence. 


“Bad rhymes are the chief blemishes of much of the poetry 


submitted. People seem unable to get away from the idea that 


words having similar vowel sounds are good rhymes; so they 
make “‘fine’’ rhyme with “time’’ and “alone’’ with ‘home,’ 
so on. These are not rhymes at all. ’ 

“Prolixity is another common fault. Brevity is absolutely 
essential to good work in the field of rhyme. If any of the con- 
testants or other Farm Journal readers contemplate further 
efforts in the line of deathless song, I offer them this advice: 
When you have written 500 words of poetry, boil it down to 250 


; 


and 


words. It is then considerably too long, so labor with it until you 


Second Prize 


When I attend our county fair, I always 
wander here and there, admiring all I 
chance to see from butter to machinery. 
The frosted cakes and gooseberry pies, the 
flaky bread and chicken fries, the fane 
work and bedquilts bright, fill me with 
wonder and delight. In Floral Hall in 
bright array the garden stuff is on display 
—tomatoes, cabbage, and grapes galore, 
enough canned fruit to start a store. The 
great stock barns are fine and new, en- 
hancing much the fair-ground view; here 
are Jersey, Holstein and Angus bull,—of 
purebred stock the barns are full. I find 
Poland Chinas and Duroes sleek, turkeys, 
geese, and ewe lambs meek, Anconas, 
Leghorns and Orpingtons, Belgian colts 
<a Percherons. With this abundance all 
in mind, I look about intent to find the bet- 
ter babies, the boast and pride, the finest 
crop of the countryside. I search and 
search, but find them not, till I come to a 
tent, small and hot; there, in discomfort, 
a howling horde, our future voters are 
being scored. In haste I scan my catalog, 
and lo! I find a great prize hog is offered 
fifty dollars flat, but a ny a ribbon! Just 
think of that! There’s a goodly prize for 
all that’s there, from tatted hanky to 
Bartlett pear; but the child, and a prize 
one too, must be content with a ribbon 
blue. Grace Howell Cordell, Illinois. 


have reduced it to 150 words.” 
_ Which is pretty good advice, and shows that Walt has his 
serious side as well as his humorous. 


Third Prize 


An egg a day the old hen lays with which 
the housewife blithely pays for books and 
clothes and children’s shoes, and Grange 
and Farmers’ Union dues. The old hen 
pays the rooster’s board, she buys the gas 
to run the Ford; she even buys the old 
man’s cud, and still he meets her with a 
thud if in the feed-box she should stray or 
roost upon his new-mown hay. She buys 
the soap to clean the kids, the sugar and 
the family lids; she’s up the first one in the 
morn, she’s out and hustling in the corn 
before the old man chucks his snores to 
call the boys to do the chores. She’s 
always happy at her work, no one can say 
that she’s a shirk. She don’t belong to 
any club, believes in paying for her grub. 
She does her work and doesn’t care how 
others friz or curl their hair. She lives to save 
and saves to live, gets all she can, is free 
to give of what the Lord gives to her. 
A message from the hen to you is that there 
are but very few so thoughtless for their 
own reward, and few who sing and work 
so hard to make this old world a fit place 
to live in for the human race. 

Colorado. W. E. Vaplon. 

We congratulate the winners and think 
even the losers did well, for their work 
interested Walt and they had the pleasure 
which comes from compesing and from 
working for a prize. The Editor. 


How To Get a Federal Farm Loan 


AST month we told Our Folks about the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. which established the legality of the 
Federal Farm Land Banks and about the 
tax-free feature of the bonds issued by 
these banks. For more than a“year the 
banks had been out of commission because 
of a lawsuit brought against them by the 
association of mortgage bankers, but they 
are now free to begin operation again. 

In order to get money with which to 
make loans to farmers the land banks must 
sell bonds on the open market. Just at 
present. the market for securities is not 
very ¢ But the bonds of-the Farm 
Loan Board are free from all kinds of taxes, 
so that they are more desirable as an in- 
vestment than bonds subject to tax, and if 
any of Our Folks have money they do not 
need in their business just now, they can 
find a safe investment in these bonds. The 
demand for farm loan bonds before the 
War was so great that the Board was able 
to sell the bonds on a four and one-half 
per cent basis, and further, after paying 
the expenses of the Farm Loan System, 
was able to loan money to farmers at five 


and one-half per cent. For a time these 
four and one-half per cent bonds actually 
sold above par; but with the present 
financial condition of the country the 
Board will try to sell the bonds on a five 

r cent basis, and make loans to 
armers at six per cent. This will save 
farmers a great deal of money, for many 
— now paying eight per cent or more for 
oans. 


How To Secure Loans 


In order to secure a loan from a Federal 
Farm Land Bank it is necessary to make 
application through a national farm loan 
association. There are more than 4,000 
of these local associations scattered all over 
the country. The secretary of the asso- 
ciation will furnish the necessary blanks 
and information. In order to get the ad- 
dress of the secretary of the nearest farm 
loan association, write to the Federal Land 
Bank of your district. Thus, if you live in 
Wyoming, write to the Federal Land Bank 
at Omaha, Nebr. Farmers living in Illi- 
nois, Missouri, or Arkansas, should write 
to the bank at St. Louis, Mo. 


The Federal Land Banks will loan as much 
as half the appraised value of your land and 
one-fifth of the permanent, insured value 
of the improvements. These values are 
determined by two independent parties: 
One of them is a committee appointed by 
the local farm loan association, the other 
an appraiser representing the Farm Loan 
Board. If these agree, their valuation is 
taken as the basis of the loan; if one valu- 
ation is higher than the other, the lower 
of the two-is taken. The valuation is in- 
tended to establish the fair commercial 
value for farming purposes; and owners, 
who desired to sel their farms, have usual- 
ly accepted the appraisal obtained in this 
manner as a fair price for their farms. The 
smallest loan that will be made is $100; 
the largest loan to any one farmer is 
limited by law to $10,000. An effort is 
now being made to have this limit raised 
to $25,000. 

No one but an “actual farmer’ can bor- 
row money through the Federal Farm Loan 
System. The Farm Loan Board has 
defined an actual farmer as “one who 

Continued on page 36 
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Try planting soybeans with corn on a small 
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field this year, then tell us your results 








“When you've started the day with a 
bunch of pep 
And a zest for the old ham and—; 
When you've swung to work with a 
springy slep 
As the tasks of the day you planned; 
When you've pitched right in and 
raised merry hob 
With the work that you found to do, 
With a brain so clear that the meanest 
job 
Was easy as pie for you— 
Then the feeling you have as you hit 
the hay 
Is a feeling of great content, 
And that is the end of a perfect day, 
Of a day that has been well spent.” 


HERE is no best silo, for any silo 

rightly made is good. But the most 

expensive silo’ poorly constructed, 
is worse than none. 


To exterminate Canada thistles, simply 
mow them when in bloom. 
California. Albert Jackson. 


Don’t be afraid to soil your hands, 
Don’t wear a lazy frown; 

You can’t make footprints in the sands 
Of time by sitting down. 


A barrel which has had kraut in it can 
be cleaned with salt. Rub dry salt on the 
inside of the barrel, leave it a while and 
then wash it off. Or you can fill the barrel 
with salt brine and leave it in a day or 
two. Oscar Knoppel, Wisconsin. 


Commercial weed killer did the work 
in Ada county, Idaho, last summer, Two 
plots that were treated contained quack- 
grass, Canada thistle, sweet clover and 
willows. In thirty days all the plants were 
killed, and the roots were found to be 
decaying. 

**Dust is about the worst thing we have 
to contend with in summer,’’ says a reader 
in Illinois. ‘We live on an auto highway, 
and dust from the road settles all through 
the house.”’ Too bad the road officials 
not see the wisdom of oiling earth roads to 
keep down dust. 


To treat binder twine so that grass- 
hoppers and crickets will not cut it, dip the 
twine in a mixture of three parts of 
kerosene and one part of machine-oil. 
Kerosene alone will do, but twine thus 
treated will be likely to catch and break 
when running through the binder. 


Land-plaster increased yield: On 
four acres of alfalfa on L. J. Payton’s 
farm, Ada county, Idaho, treated last 
season with 800 pounds of land-plaster, 
for the first and second cuttings the 
yield was 21.19 tons an acre of green 


hay, or 6.32 tons of cured hay per acre. 
The untreated area yielded 12.42 tons an 
acre, green, equivalent to 3.71 tons cured. 


Wheat growers’ associations of Wash- 
ington and Idaho are marketing success- 
fully over 2,000,000 bushels of last year’s 
crop, and have signed up over 14,000,000 
bushels for the next six years. The farm- 
ers of Montana, Oregon and Canada are 
planning to organize. 


Washington. Wm. Goodyear. 


Oat growers in Grafton and Coos 
counties, N. H., who sprayed their oats 
for kale last year found such a demand for 











This sun- 


Taller es two men! 
flower grew in Utah 


weed-free seed that they secured $1 more 
a bushel than the oats would have been 
worth for feeding purposes. One farmer 
declared that he would keep his sprayed 
oats entirely for seed. 


A mud-dauber’s house caused me to 
have to plant almost a row of corn by hand 
last spring. He decided that the spiral 


spring tube leading from the plate to the 
shoe of the planter would be a dandy 
place to build his home, and I guess it 
was, but I did not think so when I dis- 
covered it. Russell Adams. 


Crop insurance was written last year 
by one of the old established insurance 
companies. Some farmers would have 
come out at the little-end of the horn, ex- 
cept for the money realized on_ their 
policies. Did any of Our Folks insure 
their crops? Let us hear from you. 


A farm office? Clarence Brown, Sac 
county, Iowa, has one. Brown’s wife 
didn’t like having neighbors tramp into 
her front room with muddy boots on, to 
settle for corn (Brown buys corn for feed- 
ing cattle), and so an office was put in 
when a new home was built. The office is 
just large enough for a roll-top desk, type- 
writer stand, several chairs, a bookcase 
and letter files. 


Inherited farms—are they a curse or a 
blessing? One of Our Folks in Ohio sends 
us a list of nine farms in his neighborhood 
which use (perhaps misuse is a better word) 
hired help. . Most of these farms are in- 
herited by present owners. The only 
owner who, according to our informant, 
treats his hired help fair, is one who bought 
his farm and has it about paid for. He 
has a nice five-room house for his tenant. 


Good gracious! (Not often does the 
Editor use that remark, but he was forced 
to when he read the following in an Oregon 
paper): ‘A farmer and his hired man in 
Clackamas county, Ore., attempted to 
‘beat up’ the county agent with pitchforks 
for helping to enforce the weed law. The 
agent was on his job, however, and licked 
the: two of them, then had them arrested 
and fined $50 and compelled’ them to cut 
the thistles in addition.” 


Sunflowers in Utah: There are three 
remarkable things about sunflower silage. 
It will mature at an altitude of 6,500 feet 
in a growing season of only three months. 
It has about the same feed value as corn 
silage and, better still, sunflowers will 
produce many more tons per acre than 
corn. Dr. W. E. Carroll, expert on animal 
nutrition at the Utah Agricultural Colle 
was at first a doubting Thomas as to t e 
value of sunflower silage. But he now 
admits that the amount of feed produced 

r acre is the strongest argument in its 
avor. Inasmuch as three tons of silage 
have the same feed value as a ton of 
alfalfa hay, it is easy to see how much 
feed is produced by an acre of sunflowers 
which runs from ten tons on unirrigated 
land to forty-four tons on the irrigated. 


‘ The illustration shows how tall they grow. 


Continued on page 57 
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Primrose Prices Have Been Reduced 


See Your International Dealer 


mR 


“Primrose 


Details 


RIMROSE is the only 
cream separator with two 
wide-open cream outlets that 
are never restricted in size. The 
regulating screw is in the skim- 
milk outlet. It is easy to adjust 
because it works on the large 
volume of skim-milk instead of 
on the small‘volume of cream. 
Primrose is the only sepa- 
rator in which oil is forced 
through the bearings and not 
just to them. 

It is the only separator in 
which the dirty used oil is 
turned out automatically when 
new oil is poured in. 

Primrose separators run 
easily and steadily, skim with 
exceeding closeness, and serve 
their owners reliably for many 
years. Direct power drive and 
electric motor drive equipment 
available. Built in four ~_ 
with capacities ranging 
350 to 850 pounds of milk 
per hour. 


~ 


| rhea: quality may now be had at lower prices.-This 
is an announcement of unusual importance to every farmer. 
In all the seesawing of farm product prices, the one good old 
rock of farming prosperity—dairying—has continued firmly 
anchored. Dairy farmers received more for their crops during 
1920; other farmers had to take less. Dairy prices have declined 
least among farm commodity values. 


Today low-priced corn can be made to return upwards of 
two dollars a bushel when it is marketed through the cow in 
the form of dairy products, according to the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station. In the face of these facts, many thousands of farms 
will be so handled this year that the cow may turn low-priced 
feed into high-priced butter fat. 


In the unequalled success of American dairying the Prim- 
rose Cream Separator has played a prominent and deserving 
part. The Primrose is today the highly perfected result of many 
years’ improvement and betterment. In design and workman- 
ship it is a quality product entirely worthy of the 90-year 
manufacturing record of this Company. With the present 
price reductions, Primrose will help more and more farmers 
to a realization of maximum profit. 


Dairying yields the utmost in final results when a Primrose 
Cream Separator handles the milk. The efficient record of tens 
of thousands of Primroses in the hands of individual owners 
makes that statement authoritative. Study the Primrose and 
take advantage of Primrose lower price at the stores of the 
International dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


‘ CHICAGO 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 
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N old-time bank barn? Why, cer- 
tainly. 1 remember one on my 
grandfather’s farm back in Dela- 

ware; it was pulled down years ago, to 
make way for rows upon rows of: city 
houses. ut how picturesque and con- 
venient it was; and how comfortable the 
cattle and horses seemed in the warm 
stalls and sunny south barnyard. How- 
ever, our ideas have progressed somewhat 
since then; so I’m going to modernize the 
plans of this old barn, a little. 

The great fault with most of these old- 
time affairs was that the basement was 
dark and damp; the barns were too wide, 
and the light and air couldn’t get in far 
enough. So I’m making this barn only 
thirty-eight feet span; that is, thirty-six 
feet inside, with twelve-inch walls of con- 
crete, tile or cement-block. There are ten 
cow stalls, each three and one-half feet 
wide, besides a bull pen and a cow pen. 
The sixteen horse stalls are each five feet 
wide; then there are two box stalls twice 
that width. If more than eighteen horses 
must be taken care of, the central part of 
the barn can be lengthened to put in more 
stalls. The sheltered space beneath the 
overhanging main story is, of course, a 
very good feature indeed; a warm, sunny, 
snow-free place in winter-time where the 
cattle can stand to munch their fodder, 
where the horses can be harnessed and 
curried, where the fowls can scratch, and 
so on. It’s scarcely necessary to say that 
this side of the barn must face the south 
or the southeast. 

I do not approve of having sheep and 
hogs in the same building with horses and 
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Building a Bank Barn—», o. wuziamson 








I wish that you would publish a plan of one of the old-time bank 
barns; a general-purpose barn for about twenty horses, ten cows, 
sheep, a crib for ear corn, bins for shelled corn, oats, etc.; a place to 
keep the harness, and so on. } 


they will be handy to the hay-loft and 
the corn-crib, yet not actually in the barn. 

Upstairs I’ve shown a twelve-foot gang- 
way in the center, open right up to the 
loft; hay wagons drive in here undef the 
hay carrier to be unloaded. In case of 
sudden storm, several wagons can be run 
in; this often means the saving of just that 
many loads of hay. East of the gangway 
is space for storing wagons, farm machinery, 
oe so on; along the end wall you see the 
harness room, the shop and the feed room. 
This part is nine feet high, with a hay-loft 
overhead. At the other end of the barn 
the whole space is used for hay storage, and 
is open all the way up. 

A fourteen-foot tile or concrete silo runs 
up from the basement to the top of the 
barn, at the cow stable end; this is bal- 
anced, over on the other end, by a tower 
of exactly the same size and shape, with 
root cellar in the basement, corn-crib on 
main floor, and water-tank above that. 
Round corn-cribs of perforated galvanized 
iron ‘may be bought in most places; 
columns of concrete or cast iron will carry 
the water-tank. Or, the crib can be built 
of special perforated hollow tiles that 
come for this particular purpose; a lining 
of wire netting will make it rat proof, 
provided the floors and ceilings are rein- 
forced concrete and the door is tin‘ cov- 
ered. A trap-door gives access to the root 
cellar, for filling; the contents are taken 
out through a door in the lower story. 

Some of the horse mangers are filled by 
means of the hay drop that you see on the 
main floor plan; the hay can be put in 
either from this floor or from the mow 












cattle; so the sheep sheds and the hog above. Feed chutes run down to each 
house are hitched on at each end, where horse’s box. If desired, the remaining 
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Clark Robinson, Missouri. 


stalls can be equipped in the same way. 
There is a hay drop over by the silo to fur- 
nish hay for the cattle and sheep; at the 
other end of the building, in the corner 
near the corn-crib, is a corn chute to take 
care of the hogs. 

I have an idea that on most farms there 
will be more cows and less horses; in that 
ease, the four central horse stalls would be 
turned into six cow stalls, and the two 
box stalls be used for calf pens. 

There is not space for me to say much 
about the construction; but the barn is a 
standard width, and therefore the roof- 
framing details of any thirty-eight-foot 
gambrel roof barn will fit it. Many of the 
agricultural colleges have bulletins and 
blue-prints showing standard barn de- 
tails; and several different barn equip- 
ment concerns issue large and complete 
catalogs, giving full working drawings for 
all sorts of barns. These large catalogs 
are sent only to architects and dealers, 
but your local hardware man or imple- 
ment dealer will be almost certain to have 
one of these books, and no doubt will 
gladly let you see it. 





Blasted His Way to Success 
By D. G. SPENCER 


HENRY CALDWELL, went to Spar- 

. tanburg county, 8. C., in 1872, a lad 
of seventeen, toshift for himself; today 
he is a prosperous farmer. He attributes 
his success to dynamite. 

Taking a run-down tract of 120. acres 
near y prean-res, Mr. Caldwell has im- 

roved it so that he is offered $500 an acre 
or the land he bought at $25 an acre 
thirty years ago. The place was run- 
down, washed full of gullies and grown over 
with pine thiekets. A neighbor told him 
it wouldn’t raise a fuss. 

Caldwell had a “hankering” for dyna- 
mite. He had worked on the county roads 
and learned that obstacles too great for a 
spade or pickaxe are blown out of the way. 

aldwell considered the flint-like condi- 
tion of the soil of his farm and planned to 
do with dynamite what he despaired of 
accomplishing with mule and plow. 

Taking a few acres of land and burying 
half-sticks of dynamite in holes six feet 
apart and two feet deep, drilled with iron 


Tods sharpened at one end, Caldwell at-. 


tached cap and fuse. With a party of men 
armed with hot irons he went over the 
field and touched off the charges. 

After a few days Caldwell went in with 
mule and plow and laid off this land for 
planting corn, fertilizing it heavily. . On 
this poor spot which his neighbor had de- 
clared would not sprout a fuss, Caldwell 
made 100 bushels of corn to the acre the 
first year. Other" crops were planted on 
land treated thus, and increased yields 
brought prosperity. 










More economical gains are secured on beef 
cattle when silage is used in the ration. 


This is due to the relative cost of silage and_- E 
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e (jo den Bar for Snow:white Gloth 


In the safest, quickest, easiest way known Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes snow-white! 

Fels-Naptha is a perfect combination of good soap and 
real naptha. It is unlike any other soap. It has never been 
duplicated or successfully imitated. 

The exclusive Fels-Naptha process makes the naptha stay 
in till the golden bar is all used up. Smell it! The clean 
naptha odor proves the naptha is always there. 

The naptha, even when cool or lukewarm water is used, 
works its way through every fibre of the clothes and makes 
the dirt let go. Only an occasional light rub is necessary. 

Boil clothes or use hot water if you wish, but you don’t 
need to go to that trouble or discomfort. The foamy 
Fels-Naptha suds flush away all dirt; and clothes are left 
sweet, wholesome, spotless. 

It is so easy! Try the simple Fels-Naptha way shown 
on the wrapper, for daintiest finery and everything washable. 

Get Fels-Naptha—the real naptha soap—of your grocer 


today! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 




















Smell the real naptha 


in Fels-Naptha 


FREE 


If you haven't seen 
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“I want a strawberry shortcake that has 
caught the breath of spring, 
One with crimson berries crushed and 
swimming is the thing. 
I don’t sigh for fancy pastry, but Iam 
a greedy elf 
When confronted with a shortcake that 
the Mrs. made herself.” 


: | HE Ensee apple, a variety developed 
in Ohio, is a seedling of Rome Beauty. 
The merits of this splendid variety 

are practically unknown outside of Ohio. 


Ashes or road dust will kill pear-slugs. 
The minute dry dust gets on p sre they 
will start to dry.up. 

Colorado. J. A. Latimer. 


Some grape growers fear that the sup- 
ly will exceed the demand in a year or so. 
The way out is to get the marketing prob- 
lem down to a gnat’s heel. Grape growers, 
get together! 

Can anybody tell A. C. Jones, Washing- 
ton, where to secure blackcap everbearing 
raspberries, such as he used to have on 
his Indiana farm in the ’80’s? A. C. says 
they were better than the St. Regis. 


The largest grapes in the world are 
grown under glass in England. Grapes of 
the Giant Gros variety often measure be- 
tween four and five inches around, and 
clusters weigh twenty or thirty poundseach. 


For every dollar’s worth of honey which 
bees bring to their owners, it is safe to say 
that they bring $15 in increased apple 
crops to the owners of orchards. Bees are 
so necessary to the fertilization of apple 
blossoms that fruit growers in the Santa 
Clara valley, Calif., who formerly charged 
fifty cents a eolony for the privilege of 
locating bees in their orchards, are now 
paying beekeepers from $2 to $3 a colony. 

When tips of shoots on pear trees turn 
black and leaves wither, blight is the cause. 
The disease is carried down the branches 
to the tree by the sap. Hence, the way to 
check trouble is to cut out the tips as soon 
as possible. To prevent spreading the dis- 
ease, disinfect the tools after each cut 
with corrosive sublimate. This should be 
kept in a bottle out’ of the reach of chil- 


Good seed’s half the crop; the other is hard work 


and plenty of it. George Gilbert. 











To protect cabbage against root mag- 

gots, use tar paper, cut into shape 

shown at left. Fit into place as 
shown at right. See page 22 
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Cutworms have a hard job getting 
your plants when protected with 
paper bands as shown above. The 
upper sketch shows a strip of paper 
folded lengthwise; lower sketch, 
band in place around plant 


I fumed and fussed and got a fit 
About the price of spuds last year ; 
Oh, I was sure the farmer was 
A very heartless profiteer! 
This year I have a backyard patch, 
And when I pick the bugs, by heck, 
I swear that spuds are worth at leas: 
Ten dollars for a quarter peck. 
Alice C. Hoffman. 


EVER set young plants immediately 
after a heavy rain. The sun will 


scald and wilt them. Wait a few 
S. F. Woods, Oklahoma. 


Scattering boric acid on the greenhouse 
walks the last thing at night kills many 
cockroaches that are out to destroy plants 
growing in the house. 


*‘What’s humus this bulletin keeps tell- 
ing about?” I heard a city boarder ask Mrs. 
Brown, our neighbor. ‘Educated ma- 
nure,’’ said she, sweetly. G. 


4 


hours. 


Tomatoes, $16 a ton, or $83.75 an acre. 
That is what it cost to grow tomatoes for 
the cannery in Indiana jast year. Be- 
tween 150,000 and 175,000 acres were 
grown last year. 


Every time that little doo-dad wheel on 
my seeder goes around dropping seed into 
the ground, ‘it’s like depositing money in 
the bank. And it’s my own bank. It can’t 
fail unless I fail. G. G. 


I made a toy windmill, placed it on a 
pole, set it in the garden with the pole 
about a foot deep. The vibrations and 
noise keep the moles out. 

Illinois: John L. Johnson. 


I had a neighbor who put a little salt in 
every hole where she set a cabbage plant, 
to keep away the cutworms. I reasoned, 
“Why not salt the whole garden?” The 
next spring, before breaking up the garden 
soil, I sowed salt about as thick as I would 
broadcast turnip seed. I have practised 
this for fifteen years, and have not been 
troubled with cutworms since. 

Mississippi. Mrs. M. A. Mayo. 

Fighting the cutworm: The growers 
around here always use paper bands to 

protect newly set plants from cut- 





dren, and should be labeled “poison” 
in large letters. In cutting out, cut a 
little , Borne below the diseased part, 
and burn all portions removed. P. 


A tariff on fruit? Western fruit grow- 
ers, who raise prunes, grapes and wal- 
nuts, say it would be a good thing. 
For instance: ‘Comparing the first nine 
months of 1919 with the same period 
in 1920, the importation of currants 
from Spain, Italy and other Medi- 
terranean countries increased eight 
times. Raisins increased from 130,000 
pounds to 20,000,000 pounds. Walnuts 
from France seoranud fou times, and 
China and Japan doubled their imports 
of nuts into this country. Two and 
one-half times as many peanuts have 
been imported and huge quantities 
of lemons, oranges and grapes, mostly 
from Italy, have undersold the east- 
ern markets. If there is no protective 
tariff, withina few years we may og 
very keen competition in prunes. 
vious to the war, there was a tremendous 
development of prunes in Southern Aus- 
tria, parts of Servia and other Balkan 
countries. Within a few years, these 
countries will be at our doors, com- 
peting in price with our own prunes.” 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
Planting a hundred-acre garden in New Jersey 


worms. It would be quite a lot of work 
and useless expense to hold these bands 
together with cotton string. Here is a 
way to hold these bands together. Take 
tough paper, long enough to make the 
band, and about six or eight inches 
wide. Fold this together lengthwise 
in the middle, shove one end of this 
into the fold of the other end about an 
inch, and there you are. (See sketches 
in center of page.) In using, make a 
little trench around the plant with the 
finger, so to get the band about an 


ground around the outside to hold the 
band in place. We had a terrible rain 
and windstorm but my bands stood up 
well. F. P., Michigan. 


May calendar: Shift eggplants from 
two-inch to four-inch pots. Sow late 
cabbage and late cauliflower seed in 
open seed-bed or cold-frame. Harden- 
off tomatoes, peppers and eggplants and 
transplant the first two the latter part 
of the month. Transplant early celery. 


and okra as soon as the ground warms 

up. Wait until the last of the month to 

shank lima beans, melons and squashes, 
Continued on page 22 


inch in the ground. Draw a little loose. 


Sow cucumbers, sweet corn, snap beans _ 
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In the estimation of many people, the 
reliability of Dodge Brothers Mofor Car 
is its most valuable quality 


The knowledge that it can always be 
counted upon is worth fully as much as 
its low cost of daily operation and yearly 
maintenance 


Wherever you live or wherever you 
go, you will find Dodge Brothers 
3 Motor Car has a reputation for satis- 
factory, low-cost service to its owners 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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LL your work horses and 
mules, all the year around, 
are best protected from 

galls, chafes, or bruises on the 


shoulders by TAPATCO STUFFED 
COLLAR PADS--soft and pliable. 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest iegree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars_that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction. Their constant use is real 
economy, They cost so little and do 
60 much that no one should work a 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 
Sooke pcre eis 
The American Pad & Textile Co. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Thirty-Nine Years 
in M Pad: 
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Patented Hook Attachment 


. Lookforthewire staple 
. with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weak- 
ened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens 
ES life of pad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 
we invented the hook. If this fastener 
ig not found on any pad you buy. it 
lacks a most important feature. 
on our hook pads and 
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Back Views—By ANNIE B. ZIMMERMAN 
The story of a man, his hoodoo and his guardian angel. 








HE lights from candles in dainty 

ballet frocks gleamed down the 

Randall’s dinner-table, and the air 
was fragrant with the scent of sweet 
blossoms. Young Mrs. Randall gave a 
little sigh of relief. 

“Tt really is going all right,’’ she whis- 
pered to Ted Johnson, her cousin, who 
guarded her left. 

“My dear Alice, of course it is. Your 
dinners are always successful. Why were 
you anxious about this one?” 

“Chiefly because Perey Morgan worries 
me. He was Jack’s college chum, you 
know, and now he’s a- perverse old bach- 
elor, is always bored, says no woman can 
arrange a menu, and I wanted to show him 
one perfect dinner.” A little anxious 
wrinkle grew between pretty Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s arched eyebrows. 

“Morgan’s a Turk. Too bad Vita 
Fanshawe is not here.’”’ Ted had his own 
reasons for desiring Vita’s presence. 

“TI could boil her in oil,” replied his 
hostess. 

Ted laughed. 

“You’make that vicious remark with 
the face of an angel. But it must be trying 
to have an empty seat at table.” 

“Trying! An Englishman says to be 
late to dinner is the unpardonable sin, but. 
not coming at all is worse. To have her 
empty place come next to Mr. Morgan, 
too! I meant her for my mainstay. Oh! 
what is he doing?” she exclaimed. 

Percy Morgan, a blond man, with a cold, 
clear-cut, smooth-shaven face, leaned a 
little forward and stret. hed forth his hand 
toward the middle of the table, where a 
little Dresden shepherd, standing by the 
edge of a miniature lake, was making an 
elaborate bow to a tiny china court lady. 

Mr. Morgan had been regarding the 
statuettes fixedly for a few moments, and 
now he sadduaks turned the little court 
lady around so that she faced him. As he 
did so, he caught his hostess’ surprised 
glance and, coloring a little, apologized: 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Randall, you have 
struck an idiosyncrasy of mine.” ~ 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T can not bear to look at the back of a 
woman’s head when she wears her hair 
just that way,” he éxplained in some em- 

t 


arrassment. 
“What an extraordinary idea!’ she said. 
“You’re in for it, old man. Tell the 


In the shining hair, Morgan recognized the former hoodoo 





story,” Jack spoke up from his end of the 
table. 

“Oh, if there’s a story, do tell it.”” The 
other guests added their persuasion. 

For a moment Mr. Morgan hesitated. 

“There’s something about that kind of 
hair,’’ he began, “that reminds me of the 
strangest experiences I ever had. The 
first was this: I was at the safety deposit 
vaults one day, sitting in the little pen they 
give us and looking over some papers. The 
partitions are thin, and I could hear the 
manager talking to a woman in the next 
box. I overheard no words that were said, 
but noticed the tones of the woman’s 
voice—a pretty, clear voice, with a ring of 
decision in it. 

“As I turned to leave the place, the 
woman was walking just in front of me and 
I saw the back of her head. Her hair was 
pretty, soft, blond, piled way up to the 
crown, and tucked under her hat. I 
always notice that way of wearing the hair. 
If a woman’s neck is pretty and her hair 
soft, it’s all right. But if Be hair is like 
strings and her neck bony, it’s awful! This 
girl’s neck was perfect, and I noticed how 
prettily the hair grew in a soft fringe. Just 
after she stepped out of the door I heard 
a sharp report and, going hastily back, I 
found that one of the clerks, caught in an 
act of dishonesty, had shot himself. Im- 
mediately, and I suppose unreasonably, I 
could not help associating the back of that 
pe head and the dead body of the poor 
ellow with a hole through his temple. 
Ugh!” and Mr. Morgan shuddered. 

“What a gruesome tale,” said Mrs. 
Randall. ‘And so unfair to the girl! You 
make me uncomfortable, Mr. Morgan. 
I’m glad my hair is black and done low on 
my neck.” 

“That’s not all,” Percy Morgan went 
on, “I almost forgot this incident until last 
summer when I was in Europe. I had a 
charming trip, and’’—his story was inter- 
rupted by the footman. 

“Miss Fanshawe,” the man announced. 

A lovely young woman entered and 
glided across the room to the empty place. 

“Please don’t let me disturb you,” she 
said. “I am ashamed to be here at all, 
since I’m so late; but I was bridged at the 
river, and the car was stopped by a fire at 


Twenty-second street. I was afraid you'd be _ = 


thirteen at the table if I failed, so I came.” 
“By Jove! we were thirteen,” said Jack 
Continued on page 23 ; 
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Tarvia is a coal-tar prep- 
aration that places smooth, 
mudless, traffic-proof roads, 
like that shown at the right, 
within the reach of every 
community. 


| How Woodlot County 
= Hoisted Itself Out of the Mud— 


\ \ JOODLOT County was poor. Taxes were high and the roads—nothing 

but maud-holes. The schools were of the one-room, cross-roads variety 
with one weary teacher apiece. In the winter the children were unable to 
get to school regularly. 

In stormy weather Woodlot County was dead. 

The $200,000 bond proposal for new roads was a bursting bomb in the 


calm of a peaceful night. s 
Woodlot County awoke; but not all at once. For two years they had 
4 been trying to settle the good roads plan. It was a conversation between 


John Wright and Daniel Summers that started the ball rolling. 

“ OH much would you sell your farm for to-day, Daniel?”’ his neighbor 

a asked. 
ce. “Four thousand cash,” said the farmer. 
x “T’ll give you fifty dollars now for a two-year option at that price,” came 
q the answer quick as a wink. 

“You will not,”’ replied Summers, after a moment’s thought. “You’d take 
it up if the bond issue went through—why, with a hard road out through here, 
you d clear a fine profit! . If that road went through, I wouldn’t take—” 

Wright began to laugh and left his neighbor to think it out. 





In less than two years the county had some fine Tarvia roads open to 
traffic every day in the year—dustléss, mudless and traffic-proof. 

Woodlot became a busy, prosperous county. 

A central graded school had been established. 

Farmers saved enough, in hauling costs alone to pay off the bond issue 
and in maintenance cost the Tarvia roads paid for themselves. 





Tarvia ; via : 
Auto-truck Distributor Thus did Woodlot County hoist itself out of the mud and stagnation. 





Illustrated booklets descrip- 


tive of the various Tarvia : ° 
treatments, free on request. Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. If you will write to the 
nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in 
your vicinity the matter will have the prompt atten- 
tion of experienced engineers. This service is free for the 
askin If you want BETTER ROADS and LOWER 
TAXES, this department can greatly assist you. 
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YOU can make *500) 


to $1,000 a Month Milling | 


community on this new } 


sehen of ochens lie and makes @ Cream 
other mills-— 
better flavored flour that retains the health 
vitamines of the wheat. 

Our customers are 





The only mixer equip- 
ped with a patented reverse 
ischarge gear and 
curved blades. Loads on 
one side, dumps on other. 
Don't waste time and moncy 
with old-fashioned hand 
methods or inferior mixers 
when you can buy a 


| Complete $53.50 


Mixes 24 to 3 cubic feet per batch. 
Has capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, witha 1 to 6 mix in 
10 hours. Smallest engine 
turns it easily when loaded to 
full capacity. Mixes any- 
thing from very dry to slush 
concrete, mortar or plaster. 
Built entirely of iron and steel. 
Order today or write for illus- 
trated folder and easy pays 


40) 7 


{/ new AWA. Greatest work saver and 

money maker everinvented. Outsaws them 
all. Does work of 10 men, Made in world’s 
Only sold direct 








Horse, 10 cows, equi nt, house, 2 
terms. Page ib Spri F Cal Bar; 
Strout Agency, 150 F B Nassau St., 
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Power on the Farm 


Tractor, auto, truck and horse, 
All are needed in farming, of course 


Tread softly all who pass. 
He thought his foot was on the brake, 
But it was on the gas.”’ 


T cost me $7.25 in cash for brake lining, 

and a half-day’s time putting the lin- 
ing where it belonged, to learn that in 
stopping a truck it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to apply the brake each time. Coast- 
ing to a stop is a wise practise. 

Oklahoma. Russell Adams. 


Good tires for trucks and autos are more 
important than low prices. Get the most 
service for your dollar. This same is true 
in buying belts, cylinder-oil, brake linings, 
bearings—anything, in fact. 


When I see a man coming toward me 
driving an automobile, I am not half so 
much concerned whether he has non-skid 
tires as I am whether there is a non-skid 
man at the wheel. If he acts like skidding, 
my move is over the fence and out. V. 


Nail punctures in casings let in water 
and mud. These punctures should be 
plugged with gum-gum and covered with 
a patch of fabrie before putting the tube 
in again for inflation. This prevents the 
seeping of soft mud, and the tire wears 
longer. G. W. B., Ohio. 


Small cocoa mats for running-boards on 
autos save floor mats and carpets. These 
mats can be tacked to the running-board 
and will prevent much dirt being carried to 
the car floor whenever you get in. They can 
be taken off, cleaned, and then put back. W. 


Applications were made for testing 103 
tractors at the University of Nebraska last 
year, but only sixty-eight showed up for 
testing. Only thirty-nine passed’ the 
original test. Some changes let nineteen 
more through. These figures show the 
problem before a man who tries to pick 
out a tractor. If there were more stand- 
ardization of machines and machinery 
parts, what a blessing it would be. Every 
maker of a tractor, truck or wheel-hoe 
wants it different from those already made, 
and that complicates the repair problem. 


Under-inflation ruins tires. A soft tire 
will not bounce like a full one, and more 
readily invites rim-cutting and gashes or 
cuts that may go clear through the casing 
and tube. The soft tire also takes more 
gasoline and makes the engine work harder. 
You can prove that the engine works hard 
under these conditions by letting out the 
air completely in one tire and then driving 
the car for a quarter of a mile or more to 
note the effect on the engine. Keep the 
tires inflated to the pressure indicated on 
the casings. Use a pressure gauge. 

Illinois. B. H.W. 


Spring bearings are very much neglected 
on the average car or truck. The man who 
has never thought of these bearings as 
being important, should examine his car 
or truck and see if new bushings and toggle 
bolts are not needed. If there is as much 
as an eighth-inch of play, they should cer- 
tainly be replaced. Often replacing the 
bushings alone is sufficient. In renewing 
bushings, the mechanic should be careful 
to see that grease holes are drilled in all 
bushings and that these correspond with 
grease-cup openings. I recently had occa- 
sion to have a garage man replace the bush- 
ings in the front wheel steering knuckles 
of my car. No holes were drilled in the 
bushings to admit grease, so the job had 
to be done over—at my expense. G. F. 


Weak valve springs: When the motor 
of an old car seems to have lost its pep 
and numerous remédies have been tried 
without success, examine the valve springs. 


. The Nelson Contact Ring never gets 





LIGHTNING 


/savejc-reigle)e| 


of your fire risk is Mehtnthe sits 
—wipe it out at a 6 ke 
through the Haw 


Field Men 0rz,hich-grade map tn cach 
W t d System; pleasant work, good 
V¥ ante pay, wonderful opportunity. 


HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
910 No. 17th St. Cedar Rapids, ta. 


Check bere—tear out—and return to us: I am 
interested in) Hawkeye Agency. () Hawkeye 
Rods for my own is 


<—«& Write Your Name and Address in Margin 
HAWKEYE “) 
—— = 
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PROTECT YOUR TIRES AND 
GET 20,000 MILES SERVICE 


We positively Guarantee that 
tires cannot cut, bruise, overheat. 
Ordinary punctures impossible. Pre- 
vent blow-ours. Canhot wear out in 

s 20,000 miles on all kinds of roads 
when covered with 


Liha | 


Go on in 10 minutes. No de- 
flation of tires. Perfect non-skid, 
Light {| weight, Noiseless, Perfect 
resiliency preserved. Low in 
cost. High in guarantee. Cut 

a tire expense in two. Facts proven 
by thousands of users. Forget your tires and enjoy 
driving over roughest roads in country Write to 

THE BUKOLT MFG. CO. _ 
59 Third St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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4 ©6 Wrrite for thie oT 
ing book 

will do! "ae how you can 

master the most vicious and ferocious 


horse in a few hours time. See how b 
money is being made in training and re-sell- 
wicked. and ** a 
tel it the famous 


Is 
System of breaki d traini 
the system that is pnorantesd to 
horse its 


our own home—in your 
wate is fully illustrated and 
interesting ters on trai > 

free to any address. Mail postcard Now i 


BEERY 
225 Main Street 


Does your Ford miss or start hard? 


Get a Nelson Ball Bearing Timer for 
Ford Cars, Trucks and Tractors. 
Guaranteed for 100,000 Miles! 
The Nelson Timer is positively 
troubleproof, and is guaranteed to 

outwear your Ford car. 
The Ball Bearing Brush revolves at 
the 64H of ordinary timer 
es. This insureslong life. 











bumpy.. Contact Segments never 
glaze over with oil, Fibre never Order from this ad. 
spreads over the Segments. Timer 
needs porn: venga but once a 7 It Dealers Wanted 
never requires adjustment, 1t has no ‘ 
delicate parts break or wear out. eb Pa og . ry 
Nelson design insures perfectly timed est replace- 
— for the life of the car. ment timer for 
der a Nelson today. Wepositively | Ford cars and 
guaranteeit to be the most satisfac- } tractors, Get 
tory timer made for any Ford motor, | our proposition 
or your money back. Ask for folder.C 


NELSON TIMER CO., 703 Chestnut, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 


Barnett System guarantees ion to life and p' 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 
AGENTS WANTED. 2%,2sm2%._,Qvick 
= Exclusive terri . 
agents and dealers make $100 or more weekly 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. rite 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and | 
30S. B. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS., CEDAR 
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Thesegespecially the exhaust springs, may 
have lost some of their tension allowing 
the valves to remain partially open when 
firing. This will naturally result in a loss 
of power. If not convenient to replace the 
old springs with new, which is the best 
thing to do, the trouble may be overcome 
by removing the lock-pins and washers and 
adding one or more washers to each, thus 
shortening the spring length and in¢éreasing 


the tension. 
G. E. Hendrickson. 


Wisconsin. 

Less danger from fire: We live about 
a mile from town, our electricity coming 
from there. We have all our rooms wired, 
also our front and_back porches, cellar and 
barn. It would be very hard to decide 
which light we value the most, as we feel 
now we could not do without any of them. 

I also have an electric iron with which 
the week’s ironing can be done in less than 
half the time taken with other heat. We 
think no other money invested on our place 
has paid such returns as our electricity, 
and, when one considers the great danger 
of fire from lanterns, too much praise can 
not be given electricity on the farm. 

Indiana. Mrs. C. W. Brown. 


“Corners” in harrowing: In harrowing 
with a tractor—using either disk or tooth- 
harrow—the beginner usually has trouble 
m turning corners. He tries not to miss 
any of the surface and, as the land rapidly 
narrows down, it becomes impossible to 


_ turn quickly enough, and there develops 


something like a ‘“‘peninsula.” It is much 
better to begin turning soon enough ta 
make the circle without trouble, leaving a 
little strip of land each time. Then when 
the field or land is finished, he can make a 
trip or two along each turn-row and har- 
row these missed places. Or; if the opera- 


* tor wants,to cover every inch of the land 


on the first strip—corners as well as ends 
and sides—he can “circle out’’ corners when 
they become troublesome. To ‘‘circle out’”’ 
means to harrow around and around or in 
a circle at a corner until the curve of the 
turn is more gentle. Three or four circles 
will help a corner wonderfully. P.T. H. 


Stationary jacks for the car: When you 
go after the knock and the rattle and those 
loose nuts, your work will be made easier 
if a pair of stationary plank jacks is 
made, like one shown in the photo. Eight 
pieces of plank, ten inehes wide, will be 
required. The top piece is three feet long, 

Continued on page 38 
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Let your 
next tire be 











Troe Merk Rog U.S Pet OF. 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


We Believe in Equity 
for the Farmer 


N tires, our idea of equity is to build 

a casing definitely for the rough all- 

around use a farmer must give his 
car, at a price which makes rough 
driving cost less per mile. 

We have done that in the Fisk Red- 
Top, and we are frank to say that no 
tire can give a higher average mileage 
under the severe test of a farmer’s 
work-a-day driving. 

It is made extra strong with an extra 
ply of fabric and a heavy tread. 

It is a tire which need not be coddled 
—one from which you may properly 
expect the excess mileage true of all 
Fisk Tires. 

Our 140 branches enable your dealer 
always to have in stock fresh tires of 
this year’s building—and every one has 
the stamina for a surplus of lively miles. 


Sold only by dealers 
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“Green”’ straw stacks indicate wasted grain. You 
can stop this costly, unnecessary loss on your farm 
if the machine that threghes your grain has The 
acker saves the 
reshing machine wastes—puts your 


Grain-Savin Wind Stacker. This 
grain the th 
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Will You Have “Green” 
Straw Stacks This Year? 


grain in the sackand NOT in the straw stack. 
The Grain-Saving Wind Stacker is the improved Wind Stacker with 


ee grain-saving tr 


which catches the grains and unthreshed h 


that otherwise =! mF sa to the stack and lost—due to faulty adjust- 


ments of siev 
tions, careless 
experimental stations t 
cent. more grain, 


roper 3 of blast, excessive s' 
ing, etc = threshermen and agricultural 
that the saving averages one to three per 


varia- 


Leading ay ee ay of Geebing machiown | in United States and 


have adopted 
clusively. 
_ insist upon having it. Spec: 


ers can gueply it, if zo if 


is Stacker. Many, supply it aa. 


ou demand i 
Crain-Saving 


> er on the separator you one or hire ~ fys year. 
‘ 4 Accept no other! Ask your dealer or any ce 
ing machine agent, - write us giving 


size of your 
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Partial View (into 
hopper) showing 
grain trap near 

\ stacker fap. 
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Chats with an 
Expert on Fords 





Look for the name 
** Milwaukee’’ on 
the shell. It’s your 
guaranty of the 
genuine. 


Brush Assembly: 


ball bearing. 











SS 
“Get a Real Timer— - 
or Walk, Bill” 


“Take it from me—with the timer you’ve got on this 
bus, I don’t see how you drove even this far. All 
your Ford needs is a Milwaukee Timer instead of 
this piece of cheap junk. 


“Wait till I get a Milwaukee hooked up here and 
you’ll think Henry just sent you this car from Detroit.” 


The Milwaukee is a perfection of the timer design 
which millions of Ford owners know as standard. 


Only two moving parts—made of the finest materials 
throughout— guaranteed to outwear any other. 
In general use wherever Ford cars are driven. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Milwaukee Timer, 
order direct from us. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Retail Price, $2.10 
(West of Rocky Mts., $2.25) 


Solid bronze castings. 
Gauged and tested for absolute accuracy. 
Roller hardened, ground and polished like a 

















MILWAUKEE TIMER¢FORDS 























‘Keep Your Garden; 
Free From Weeds 


There's an easy way to get rid of them. It saves 
the moisture—makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKER "s2.8;ch.%" 


3 Garden Tools in 1 


Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust into 
a level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch—all in 
one operation. Eight reel blades revolve against 
a stationary underground knife—like a lawn 
mower. ‘‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”’ 
Cuts runners. Aérates the soil. Works 
right up to plants. Has leaf guards, a 

shovels for deeper cultivation. A boy 

ean tun it—do more and better wor 

than ten men with hoes. Five 
sizes. Spranave. Write 
TODAY for free illus- 


; book and 

{ Factory-to-User offer. 
7 BARKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 45, David City, Neb. 
























BINDER TWINE 223-..Sosss 
near go ~y t- 4 
AUGUST POST, Box 50, ment: Free Samp. 1OWA 
Vegetable Plants : {°° Polat, olery Gaulifower: 
and Onion Plants. Send for list. J. C. Bristol, Pa. 
Frees Peek eee rl st BS Seotgertns Quenberr 














WREATHS for MEMORIAL DAY 


“To lay on a ) Seaves of t ad we 





These wreaths, 18" in downs are nc of glossy 
mor brown and 


magnolia leaves in either rich 
decorated —— a tty bow o' 
tribute of bea: ‘F 

ing qualities of ( to 
™ 


chiffon, making a 
ity and character. Their ioe 
2 weeks make them an ideal re- 

















rees, Shrubs, and Plants. 





“PROGRESS” TREES 


are propagated right, dug carefully and 
icked securely. Write for our Catalog of 
It’s not necessary 

to pay for your trees before you get them if 














you deal with 
THE PROGRESS NURSERY CO., 
1304 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 
puna STRA’ PLANTS, $3, 1000, mse 
Bederwood, Wm. po World’ “Tonme. Sample, ete., $4, 
1000. Everbearing, $1.25, 100; $8, 1000 roe Farmer, Kansas. 
nedont *s $14, 1000, 125 Strewb sad  DorhS 5 
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Orchard and Garden - 


Continued from page 16 


and to transplant eggplants and sweet potato 
slips. Thin early crops to their proper 
distances as soon as plants are large enough 
to handle. Thin leaf lettuce only as plants 
crowd; the thinnings may be used for salads. 
Cultivate thoroughly; remove all weeds from 
between plants in the row as well as between 
rows. Keep seed stalks of rhubarb cut off 
as they appear. Start spraying potatoes 
with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead 
fer blight, potato-bugs and flea-beetles; add 
nicotine sulphate to spray mixture if lice or 
leaf-hoppers appear. Scatter poison bait 
for cutworms. Brush peas. Keep wheel-hoe 
oiled, bolts tightened and knives sharp. 
C. R. Mason. 


The seed of Cherry Crab from which Mr. 
Gideon grew the Wealthy apple undoubtedly 
did not come from Albert Emerson, Bangor, 
Me. This was the first statement which Mr. 
Gideon gave out, but he was a somewhat pe- 
culiar man and afterward admitted that he 
had given out this statement to ‘‘throw-cer- 
tain people off the track,’’ or words to that 
effect. He later stated that the Cherry Crab 
seed came from his father-in-law, in Illinois, 
where this Cherry Crab tree was growing in 
an orchard in which it was surrounded by 
Rambo trees. The appearance of the Wealthy 
fruit pretty clearly indicates Rambo parent- 
age, and thus tends to corroborate this later 
statement of Mr. Gideon regarding the origin 
of the Wealthy apple. 

Iowa. Prof. S. A. Beach. 


Root maggots: To control root maggots in- 
festing early cabbage and cauliflower, use 
earbolic acid emulsion. Dissolve one pound 
of soap in one gallen of hot water, add one 
pint crude carbolic acid and mix well. Use 
one part of this solution to thirty parts of 
water, and pour about a half cupful around 
each infested plant. 

Another method used is’ to place tarred 
paper cards about the plants, as shown in the 
second sketch on page 16. Make the cards 
of one-ply tarred felt roofing paper, and cut 
in the form of hexagons four and one-half 
inches in diameter. A slit extends from one 
angle to the center, and several-short slits are 
cut from the center, so that the card can be 
fitted around the plant.. Put the cards on as 
soon as plants are set out. Press cards down 
so flies will not get under them. Cards can be 
purchased from seedsmen, or made at home. 

For late cabbage seed-beds, good results 
have been secu by screening the. beds 
with cheesecloth. When this method is used, 
seeds should be drilled rather thickly in rows 
six or eight inches apart. The cloth is ap- 
plied before plants come up. Boards and 
cloth should fit closely enough that no flies 
can get in. flies cause the maggot trouble. 
Loosely woven cheese cloth will keep out 
flies, but if woven closely, will exclude 
sunlight. 


Lightning injury in a potato field: Last 
August a heavy electric storm occur 
at College Park, Md. A. few .days after 
this storm oecurred T. H. White, of the Ag- 
ricultural. Experiment Station, called the 
writer’s attention to an area in one of his 
experimental potato plats that had ap- 
parently been struck by lightning. On the 
day following the storm the plants in this 
area were lying on the ground in a wilted 
condition with stems somewhat twisted just 
above ground. This injured area of approx- 
imately thirty feet in diameter was sta 
off and no increase in its size has since been 
found. A ten-foot strip of grass separa’ 
this plot from an adjacent one and was partly 
included in the circular area, but no injury 
to the grass was noticed, although a few 
potato plants in the adjoining plot and just 
within the circular area were slightly injured. 
The accompaning illustration was obtai 
sixteen days after the storm and shows. the 
area containing the dead plants. 
Earl S. Johnson. 
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Continued from page 18 


Randall. ‘You’ve saved our lives, Miss 
Fanshawe.” : 

“You know every one else, so let me in- 
troduce Mr. Morgan.” 

Miss Fanshawe smiled at the man her 
hostess ‘presented. 

“Is it the Mr. Morgan?” she asked, arching 
her brows quizzically. ‘I’ve heard such a lot 
about you.” a 

“Good, I hope,” he said. He suddenly 
wanted to please the girl. 

“Not likely to be anything but good from 
Jack,” she assured him. ‘‘But I know that I 
interrupted something. You wore absorbed 
faces when I entered. Was it hypnotism?” 

“Mr. Morgan was telling usa story,’’ young 
Mrs. Randall explained. 

“Oh, please goon.”” Miss Fanshawe turned 
almost peremptorily to Percy Morgan. He 
regarded her quizzically for a moment and 
then continued. 

“T had just said that I went abroad last 
year. It was a delightful jaunt. I’m a kodak 
fiend. I hada camera with me and got 
roll after roll of capital pictures. Here and 
there, out of the beaten track I went, and 
- everything was copy. Finally I stopped for 
a few weeks in Northern Italy, meaning to 
sail from Genoa. The day the ship sailed I 
went to a little photograph shop in a back 
street. In Genoa all streets are back streets, 
for that matter. I never saw such a crazy 
place; one finds the quaintest bits and the 
most out-of-the-way corners. I left my 
kodak to have the roll removed and a new 
one put in and, feeling rather blue, I wandered 
about for a last stroll. My holiday was over, 
and I had to come home and grind out all my 
good times into magazine articles. The 
‘Empress Victoria’ was to sail at noon and I 
meant to be on board in plenty of time, for I 
hate rushes. I went back to the shop, filled 
with the queer sensation we all have at some 
times, as if something was going to happen. 
As I entered the shop, a girl left by an op- 
posite door—the girl I had seen at the safety 
deposit vaults. I knew her at once by the 
back of her head, but I saw nothing more for 
she went quickly down the street. 

‘Filled with a strange, cold foreboding of 
evil, I got my camera and the old roll, and 
/went to the harbor. On the quay all was con- 
fusion. The harbor of Genoa is the most 
‘beautiful in the world except for the harbor of 
New York, but that morning it was upsi 
down. The ‘Empress Victoria’ had suddenly 
gone to the bottom. No one_knew what was 
the matter, but there was literally a screw 
loose somewhere. If the accident had hap- 
pened a day later when all were on board— 
well, I should not be eating your excellent 
dinner now,-my dear Mrs. Randall.” 

As he paused a sigh of enjoyment and ex- 
pectancy went around the table. 

‘That's not all,”’ he said, ‘‘and the queerest 
part is yet to come.” 

His voice had a note of hesitation as if he 
were considering whether or not to continue. 

“Do go on! Oh, tell us the rest!’? The 
women besought him in sharp curiosity. 

“Well, I went across continent, sailed from 
Bremen in the ‘Halbe.’ We had a stormy 
passage and I was a week late. When we 
reached New York I found I had missed an 
important appointment. I began foolishly 
enough, perhaps, to connect the back of that 
head with my misfortunes. It was my 
hoodoo! 

“I set to work to write up my special 
articles, and meanwhile my kodak views were 
being develo for illustrations. One set I 
especially valued; they were the ones in the 
reel I had removed at Genoa. When the 
prints came, these were not to be found. In- 
stead there was an entirely strange set of 
pictures. I thought the developer must have 

e a mistake, but he vowed those were the 
negatives I had given him. I examined them 
carefully. They were North Italian views— 
prettily taken, dainty bits of landscape and 
peasant life. And among them was the back 
of that head. Yes,” as he was interrupted by 
. Incredulous exclamations, ‘ ‘truth is stranger 
than fiction.’ Somehow my photograph rolls 
had been exchanged in the dingy little ry in 
Genoa. My pet pictures were gone and I had 
—the back of that head. My articles were 
spoiled for lack of illustrations, and I am 

convinced that the next time I see the 
back of that head I shall lose my life.” 

Morgan finished his odd story and looked 
about him. began talking at 
_ Ofce, and the ladies rose from the table. Miss 
Fanshawe turned directly to him: 

. “Pray let me know if you see your hoodoo 
Continued on page 48 
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ORK comes thick and 

fast in the field before 
the corn is laid by—no time 
to waste on balky wrenches 
or tools that yield to the 
pull of a husky hand. Keep 
your machinery in shape 
with Billings & Spencer 
wrenches. | 


You will find them wher-_ . 
ever good tools are sold. 


- 


“RELY ON ME” 


THE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





“feather proj Roofing Products ZZ 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal BZ 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 

APOLLO -Krystone Galvanized Sheets are carefully man ‘. 
tured and highest in quality, Unoqualed for Roofing, Hiding. Onl: 

Ba Sin Pisses uno Genenalied Teak fe the Rovcane of 

below regular brands. ‘Bond for our “Better Buildings” booklet. Liise 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, == 
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Tim Says: A man who can teach a calf to drink, 
without swearing, will stand without hitching 


Teaching a Calf To Drink 


Easy if you know how 


CALF that is weaned from its mother 
A should be kept without food for at 

least twelve hours, “At the end of 
which time it will be hungry and will 
usually drink milk from a pail much more 
readily than when not hungry. Warm, 
fresh milk from the ntother should be put 
into a clean pail and held near the floor, in 
front of the calf, which will generally start 
to nose about the pail. 

The three pictures show how to teach a 
calf to drink. Place one or two fingers in 
the calf’s mouth, and draw the hand down 
into the milk as the calf begins to suck the 
fingers. The calf in this way gets a taste 
of the milk and often starts to drink with- 
out further trouble. If not, the process 
must be repeated. 

But sometimes the calf refuses, and 
force must be resorted to. The feeder, 
facing the same direction as the calf, 
straddles its neck and backs the calf into a 
corner. The pail of milk should be held 
in one hand and the nose of the calf should 
be grasped with the other. Place two 
fingers in the calf’s mouth. The calf’s 
nose is then forced into the milk. G. 





About Broken Bones 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


The stock owner may find it necessary to 
apply simple surgical treatment when a 
veterinarian can not conveniently be em- 
ployed, or if the value of the animal does 
not warrant expense. He should therefore 
be able to determine if a bone is broken, 
which bone is affected, whether it can be 
set, and how that should be done. 

A fracture may be suspected when after 
a fall, kick or other injury the animal 
ceases to place weight upon the leg, or is 
extremely lame when made to walk. If 
the bone is broken, a grating or scraping 
sensation may be felt when the palm of 
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One or two fingers in calf’s mouth 





the hand is held upon the part, or heard 
when thé ear is applied while the leg is 
moved in different directions by an as- 
sistant. Fractures of the pelvis are 
diagnosed by passing the hand into the 
rectum and against the bone while an as- 
sistant moves the leg. 

If the animal is small or young a simple 
fracture usually will unite successfully. In 
heavy animals that are well up in years 
chances of recovery are poor, especially if 
the broken bone is one that has to bear 
much weight or is in a part that is much 
moved. 

Breaks implicating joints seldom are 
worth treating. That, too, is often the 
case when a bone is smashed to pieces or 
where broken bones have pierced the flesh 
and skin. Union will be most likely to 
take place when a bone of a young animal 
has broken in such a manner that splinters 
of one end of it dovetail into splinters of 
the other end. ; 

Broken bones of calves, foals, pigs, 
lambs and puppies readily unite if held in 
apposition and kept rested. The following 
bones of an adult horse when fractured 
seldom can be successfully treated: Neck 
of shoulder blade; humerus or arm-bone; 
femur or thigh-bone. The leg bones, 
radius or forearm, and metacarpal or can- 
non-bone in the foreleg, and tibia or gaskin 
and metatarsal or cannon-bone of the hind 
leg, sometimes may be mended, if the frac- 
ture is simple and not in a sloping direction. 
Fractures of the pastern-bone usually knit « 
readily, but the united part may be left 
in a thickened or even club-footed condi- 
tion. ' Breaks in the pelvis unite readily if 
the hip-joint is not involved. Breaks 
causing distortions in contour of parts, 
such as a fracture of the point of the hip 
or of the buttock, generally give little 
trouble, but in some instances pus forms 
and pieces of bone have to be removed, or 






S. 


a troublesome fistula results. Fracture of 
the spines of the withers tends to cause 
fistula. Breaks in the back-bone usually 
cause paralysis, but partial fracture of the j 
neck will sometimes merely result in a 
distortion. 

Successful treatment of a fracture de- 
pends upon bringing the severed parts to- 
gether perfectly and keeping them im- 
movable until knitting has taken place in 
from four to six weeks. Joints above and 
below the broken bone must be rendered 
immobile. In small animals bandage the 
leg lightly with cheese-cloth, bring the foot 
of the injured leg into exactly the same 
position as the one of the other leg, also 
matching joint for joint in position. Then 
fit padded splints of light wood, gutta- 
percha, strong cardboard or tin upon the 
leg from ground level to top, and hold 
there with starch bandages or a plaster of 
Paris cast. A horse has to be supported 
with slings, and after putting splints and a 
cast upon the leg from foot to body an 
iron brace may also have to be applied 
for support and to keep the leg rigid. If 
the pastern is fractured, it will suffice to put 
on a strong plaster cast and turn the horse 
loose in a box stall bedded with sawdust. 
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I Use a Milking-Machine ; 
By GEORGE E. JACOBI, JR., Indiana . 


Several months ago, I saw that you would 
like to hear from dairymen using milking- 
machines, and what their experiences had 
been. At that time my milking-machine 
had been in use only three or four months, 
and I was not ready to write you. ButI 
said to myself that after I had been using 
the milker for a reasonable length of time, —__ 
I would tell you something about it. “4 
Dairymen buy milking-machines for one a 
of three reasons, or for all three reasons. 
First, because they realize a milker will 
save them labor if they do the milking 
themselves, or labor hire if they have many 
Continued on page 58 


















































































4 _ Prices Sharply Reduced on 
4 the World’s Most Efficien 





t Separator 
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: HE entire Sharples line has been The. Sharples Suction-feed is the only 
a reduced approximately 20% in price! cream separator that skims clean at any 
A This, despite the fact that the costs of raw speed—has a simple one-piece bowl (no 
a materials, labor and transportation are discs to wash)—and a knee-low supply 
- still high. The Sharples - tank—a once-a-nionth 
é No. Capacity re-war War Present E ore 

: ‘ Separator Company is Prices Prices Prices | qutomatic oiling system. 
‘e the first manufacturer of | } 37° to 238 _ Toon ee oe See ee | And it is now priced so 
e standard cream separa- | 3 350 to 450 Ibs. 85.00 110.00 - 85.00 | low that every farmer can 
: tors to share with the oS eae eae timke 1 | owe th, the waorle's 
— farmer the losses resulting | 9 850 to 950 Ibs. 140.00 165.00 140.00 | standard cream separator. . 
n from the present read- acannon hme In addition to these 
- oo justment of prices. And, while we are new low prices, we have developed a new 
i certain that dairy conditions, from now type Sharples machine—a separator pos- 
if on, will show a steady improvement, we sessing the Suction-feed principle and 
d realize that economy in preduction’ is with a capacity of 200 lbs.—large enough 
r still the big necessity for the dairy farmer. for the average small dairy. It is the 
d Therefore:—All Sharples Suction-feed Type C—a genuine Suction-feed Separator built 
~ prices are back at practically a pre- along modern lines and manufactured in great 
2 war level. Note the price comparisons quantities, enabling us to put a heretofore impos- 
; in the center panel. sible low price on a standard cream separator. 

; 
d oo 
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ie 
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ey 
S. 3 
i SUCTION-FEED 
£. ; : 4 
y = CREAM SEPARATOR 

‘ } Type C is the newest development in cream separator construction. 
‘ The same iron clad guarantee of satisfaction as applied to the Sharples 

be line of machines applies to this new machine. In many respects it is the 
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greatest machine we have ever built. 


all condition: 


Sharples with the oldest and largest separator factories in 


America, guarantees Type C to the limit. 
You can afford to buy it. 


method except a Sharples Suction-feed. 


Go to the nearest Sharples dealer—select the size Sharples you need. 
Remember—you can’t afford to accept” any substitute for the Sharples 
Suction-feed—the first separator to be re-priced to pre-war level, the only 


separator that skims clean at any speed. 


If you do not know your Sharples dealer write direct to nearest Sharples office listed 
ts Or, better still, send check or money order 


low. Ask for cata 
and your Sharples Sucticn-feed will 
through the nearest dealer. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto 


Address Dept. U 


P 169 Branches: Chicago San Francisco 











On account of the extremely low price, 
no farmer, with even one or two cows, can now afford to be without a sepa- 
rator, which will absolutely insure his receiving all of the cream from his 
milk, and — but a Sharples Suction-feed can possibly do this under 


$44 cash, or our Partial Payment Plan (small 
cash deposit and easy monthly payments) makes it easy to buy_and pay 
while using. From now on, you can’t afford to skim your milk by any 


be shipped to you at once, direct to you or 





size required, 
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Install piston rings STOP 


‘ABUSING LIVE STOCK 
that won't leak el Sar the Ferd Soa 


Save fuel and oil—prevent Every Blow Means a 
carbon—and increase the Bruises Mean Wasted Meat 


power of your gas engines! 


Put a Supereyé Ring in the top groove Request of 
of each piston to keep lubricating The farm Journal 
oil out of the combustion chamber. 


It stops the waste of oil and cuts 


“(T\HROW away your club—every blow 
down carbon troubles. es the animal is a blow to the live- 


Install the real \saxfRoor Ring in all stock industry.” That is the slo - 


: adopted by the National Livestock 
lower grooves. The equal radial change at a meeting attended by in 


pressure of its exclusive 2-piece de- stock shippers and buyers. The object of 
sign keeps gasoline from wasting the meeting was to reduce livestock ship- 
past it. All your fuel is compressed ing losses. And if the Stock Editor is to 
for Automobiles int it should b elieve what was said at the meeting, 
Motor Trucks nto power—as it snou c. there is need for reduction of losses. 
Tractors These rings stand for 10 years of suc- For instance, a representative of one of 
Motor Boats cessful experience in the manufacture of m | the big packers gave figures to show that 
Motorcycles fine piston rings. Your dealer can sell . 1,605,900 bushels of corn are fed annually 
—all Farm you a size and over-size of both rings to produce the pork lost because of 
for any engine ever made. Always in- bruised carcasses—bruised from clubs 
stall the combination. used by the men Handling swine. These 
are the figures for the year 1919: 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.; Hogs killed at fifty-three — 


St. Louis, U. S. A. SENS ek pee 30,512,000 
Estimated loss of meat per 
% pound 


WeQUAY-NORRIS- Write for Free Book | rsa 15,256,000 pounds 
© uperoyl It explains why McQuay-Norris Average weight hogs kill- 2 
\eaw -FRoot RINGS _ Piston Ring Equipment will in- \ ed at Chicago 100 pounds 
, me crease gaS engine power, save Average live cos vs kill- 
PISTON RINGS Spear La’ Sit cal ak tek Gace sae | gee vv cla kill aes 
. 2) 3i_} | < re 
Paws a J , bon troubles, Address Dept. F Average dressed cost hogs 
PE RT killed at Chicago $23.00 
Total loss account 
MEO ito spite sro «0s 3 $3,508,880.00 
Total loss of meat equiv- 
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CARS 


80,295 hogs 
Total loss of meat equiv- 


coe 


ofo cars 


Corn required to raise lost 
\\3 A" AG —lele)= upereyl Age . hogs 1,605,900 bushels 
The half-pound, or pound, of meat that 


is bruised is taken from a ham or a belly 


| or a back; and although the cuts may be 
p | | @) N R | Ni SC S strictly O. K. in every other respect, this 
meat becomes No. 2 or No. 3. Sometimes 


it is trimmed out for sausage, and there is 
a loss of from five to ten cents a pound. 
| Of course, the producer is the one who 
| loses this, for the packers buy low enough 
to cover this loss. 


Raita 
DO L L A RS ea ot How are the bruises caused? By clubs, 


. THE WORLD NEEDS LARG: prod poles or sharp sticks. Such instru- 
in Hares FAT ° ments of torture are unnecessary. A long 


We suppl aranteed high . 
stock, and contract to buy back a you Why jose per ~ strip of canvas, used as.a “cracker,” will 
raise a ‘oO and. up a pair 1 ¢ i 
Seis copanimeketnes ike Two of our'O ae ace a aheap roost ‘that is better than ‘s 
round, producing 6 to 12 in a litter and most exte ; ms i 

“ ons powee hd ge Cae Another leak is due to loading too many 




















You know hares breed all She year Weighed ATs Poude, 
have as many as six litters in a year. breeders and shippers of 
Cost practically nothing to raise. Use pure bred hogs in the world. animals in one car. A safe scale to follow for 


, barn, cellar or attic. Write for th ° ° ° 
now for interesting Free illustrated catalog, complete Hogs. All foreign of te real 04 L¢. a standard thirty-six foot car is as follows: 


instructions and copy of contract. 
Standard Food & Fur Assocation, 405 X Brosivay, New York Gty | We have bouche meant mnspected 22,000 pounds 
pepe ERRTUEIING SC os ond d have never lot a with cholera i Hogs,  - wpeeeees 22°000 
y ogs, single deck 
they ene Rak caeiewe poeed. Sheep, double deck 
Sheep, single deck 
Calves, double deck 
Calves, single deck 











ame, address : 
Catalog Saeree, Sod number stam = 03 Sal : Stock hogs, single deck 


F.S. Burch & Co., 130 W. Huron St., Chicago 


idee ips xem stock—best and cheapest means of Stock cattle 
identifeation for Hogs, Sheep no dg Bi a ¢ from Stock hogs, double “deck 

















nge“4 The Worm: “Say, have a inciekh 
- PATENTS == ness assured. sige atlceroncSnaatnaseninar Deine A, Cortland, N.Y. Aren’t you stretching this joke a 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lowyer, Weshington, D.c, | Renew your Subscription today! little too far?” 
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The Stock Editor’s “ Colyum” 











Jack Spratt’s pig was not very big 
Until he fed tankage with corn. 
Then by leaps and bounds it reached 200 
pounds ~ 
Siz months from the day it was born. 
: Farmer Goose. 
IGH-PROTEIN tankage pays, judging 


E _by tests at the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station last year. Two lots of pigs were fed— 


* one on corn and sixty per cent tankage, and 


the other on corn and fifty per cent tankage. 
This lower grade of tankage was produced 
by adding ten per cent of bone-meal-to sixty 
per cent tankage. The pigs in the first lot 
ate less tankage than those in the second lot. 
Both lots ate about the same amount of corn. 
Both lots sold for the same price at the end of 
the teeding period, but when the returns 
were figured up, the profits for the first lot 
were $40.83 and for the second lot $26.74. 
There were twelve pigs in each lot. 

Wean lambs when from twelve to sixteen 
weeks of age. Weaning should take place before 
June 1, for when lambs are allowed to run 
with their mothers during July and August 
heavier infestation with worms results. 


*‘Milk is expensive for raising calves,”’ says 
the Indiana Experiment Station in reporting 
on tests with milk substitutes for feeding 
young calves. The conclusion of the tests is: 
Beef blood, when combined with corn and 
oilmeal, in the proportion of twelve parts 
beef blood, eight parts cornmeal! and one part 
oilmeal, furnishes a good milk substitute for 
calves. Calves on pasture made as goo@ 
gains on this substitute as did calveson milk. 


A serum has been found by French experts 
to prevent foot and mouth disease. 


Feeding draft colts: At the’ Wisconsin 
Experiment Station best results were ob- 
tained with a mixture of two parts rolled 
oats, one part bran and one part chapped 
alfalfa. Good, grade of clover hay may be 
substituted for the alfalfa. When the foals 
were fed this ration they ate very litfle ad- 
ditional hay, for the mixture makes’ a very 
reer sh Yt When the chopped legume hay 
was omitted the foals ate more of the hay 
that was given them, but they did not make 
such rapid gains on this mixture as on the 
previous one. 


“The swine, the swine, the grunting swine, a 
noble beast is he; he eats his corn and drinks his 
swill with simple hog-like glee. He jumps 
upon his neighbor's back and rolls into the 
trough; he plunges in with head and ham to 
keep the others off. He tramps upon the other 
pigs, he rans and grunts and squeals; he knocks 
down all the pig-pen doars, dnd now. and then 
he steals. He tries to get the whole blamed 
smear to fill his hungry pit; to get it all, he uses 
all his power and his wit. JI bow before this 
noble beast that leads the brutish.van; because 
he is, my honored sir, so very much like man.”’ 


H..C. Duncan, Jr., got the Biggle Cow 
Book offered in the January Farm Journal, 
page 49, for best letter describing the picture. 
Here is the letter: 

“He is ‘putting out the fire before it 
spreads.’ This little instrument, the phonen- 
doscope, is used to detect most any 


trouble of the lungs, such as pneumonia,~ 


bronchitis, pleurigy, etc. With the use of the 
phonendoscope the murmur of the lungs can 
be plainly heard. 

H.C. Duncan, Jr., Turney, Mo.” 


Dr. Alexander, our Veterinary Editor, 
picked the winning letter) To get an idea 
how close Duncan came to it, we print Dr. 
Alexander’s letter telling what the man was 
doing: 

“The picture shows a veterinary inspector 
listening to the sounds produced within the 
thoracic or-chest cavity of a high-class dairy 
cow during the act of respiration. He is using 
a phonendoscope, or variety of stethoscope, 
which magnifies such sounds. The operation 
is termed mediate guscultation and enables 
the expert to detect abnormal’sounds indic- 
ative of disease such as_ bronchitis, pleurisy, 
pneumonia or tuberculosis. Such careful 
examinations are made periodically in all 
dairies producing certified milk; or milk for 


the condenseries. 
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ide the price ofa De Laval 
by its years ofservice g¢ 
for its real cost. ~<>%:% « 








HAT the best is the cheapest in 
the long run is doubly true of the 


De Laval Cream Separator. 

Divide the price of a De Laval by the 
years of use you will receive—there are 
thousands in use from ten to twenty 
years, and even twenty to thirty years 
is not unusual—and you get a yearly 
cost that is much lower than that of any 
other separator you can buy. 

During all these years of use the 
De Laval will skim with the utmost 
efficiency; it will save instead of waste 
cream; it will pay for itself-over and 
over, and return you the greatest cash 
income. ‘ 

That’s why there are more than 
2,500,000 in use the world over. 

Furnished with hand, power or 
electric drives; sold only through 
agents; and if desired, on such 
terms that it will pay for itself. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW .YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 
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Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval | 


Cream Separator or Milker 
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New BUTTE 


parators have ex 
Frictionless pivot ball bearings 


New Butterfi 
and let it earn i 


self-draining milk 
devi 


you can ie on rest of the 


you paid. You take no ri a 


Your Cream 
Separator 


on This Easy, Self-Earning Plan! 
\\ You won’t feel the cost at all. 
N spine itself will eave te own cost and more {f 
ore you pay. € Ship any size separator 
you need direct from our factory and __ 





NOW 


he ma- 


\ give you a whole year to pay our low 
\F 3 ice of $44 and up. Read what Alfred 
\N tches, North Jackson, O., says: ““We 
are getting more than twice 
ator is very easy to clean and 
runs very easy.’ why get geta fe 'y guaranteed 
eparator 
cost by what it saves! 


the cream we were 


or your 


a ag yey ene-oeaee —— skimmin 
bathed. Guaranteed highest skimming eficioncy aad durability, We give 
30 Days’ FREE Trial— Lifetime Guarantee 


eguinet defects in material and workmanship. We ship you the 
machine need and let you use it for 30 days. Then if pleased 
monthly payments out of the 
extra protis the saves moon | you. If not p! 

just ship the machine back at our expense we will refund w 
isk, Write for FREE Catalog 


Folder now. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 





WELL *'Pavs® WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 458 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 




















Fleming's for 
Lump Jaw 82223"2e" is 
fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Vel "Adviser 


Lamp Jaw and 200 other Cattle and 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


0 I and Chester White Boars. Bred gilte. Young 
« Be Ye stock a specialty. No kin. Prolifie large kind. 
Write for prides and circulars. F. Ruebush. Seieta, Ilinois. 


END a dollar while you are thinking of it,and keep 
S it paid ahead. Don’t let your Farm Journal stop. 
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one month, it would be in May 


Is Uncle Sam Booming Leghorns? 


The Farm Journal put that query up to the experiment stations 


periment stations throughout the 

United States are confining their opera- 
tions almost exclusively to the Single 
Comb White Leghorn, giving that breed a 
great boost to the exclusion of our Ameri- 
can breeds—the Plymouth Rocks, Wy- 
andottes and Rhode Island Reds. Quite a 
number of The Farm Journal readers are 
anxious to know why, and in order to give 
first-hand information the Poultry Editor 
wrote each station for a reason. The re- 
plies were numerous, and in a condensed 
form this is what they said: 

Prof, E. P. Clayton, of the Mississippi 
Agricultural College, said: ‘Because the 
White Leghorns have proved to be the most 
economical egg producers, and egg pro- 
duction is the most profitable phase of 
poultry farming. In the spring of the 
year it requires a good deal of time to 
handle the broody hens with the American 
classes, and no time at all with the Leg- 
horns, as they are non-sitters.” 

Prof. Harley L. Williams, of the Louisi- 
ana State University, says: ‘‘ Because 
the Leghorn will produce eggs at a smaller 
cost per capita than utility or all-purpose 
breeds.” However, there is one factor 
that must be considered in this egg cost 
or ultimate returns from poultry, in com- 
paring Leghorns and the all-purpose breeds, 
and that is the carcass of the bird after it 
is through as an egg producer. 

* Prof. Chas. E. Thorne, of the Ohio Ex- 
‘periment Station, says the reason for con- 
fining his work chiefly to a single breed is 


I: has been charged that the state ex- 


Strong Baby Chicks Produce Hardy Stock 


OMETIMES only a few chicks come to 

hatching maturity. Many of them die 
in the shell. This, too, results from eggs of 
low vitality. Poultry authorities claim 
that eighty per cent of all chicks hatched 
should be reared, if careful methods are 
followed, but the writer-has been able to 
show a much higher record than this, one 
season the percentage going over ninety- 
five per cent in hatchings of more than one 
hundred. 

Experimental tests show that hensewill 
live, gain weight, and lay a good many eggs 
upon an exclusive diet of corn or some 
other one kind of grain; but the chicks 
hatched from these eggs will not be strong 
to resist adverse coriditions. 

) The birds require a mixed diet, and it is 
very important that they have green stuff 
and heavy litter to insure plenty of scratch- 
ing. If the hens are confined to_a limited 
area, the green stuff must be furnished 
them in the form of sprouted oats, cuttings 
of grass, chopped vegetables, or something 
of this kind. One successful producer of 
strong baby chicks living within city con- 
fines made arrangements with several green 
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to obtain a large number of uniform birds 
for comparative experiments in nutrition, 
that being the fundamental problem. 
‘‘When we have learned just how to feed a 
hen,”’ says Professor Thorne, “or when our 
resources permit the handling of thou- 
sands, instead of hundreds, we may begin 
the comparison of breeds.’ 

Prof. H.C. Knandel, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, says that probably ninety 
per cent of the farmers of his state who 
have 200 hens or over are keeping Whité 
Leghorns. For that reason it has seemed 
to some that more emphasis should be 
placed upon the White Leghorn hen. 


Factors in Favor of the Leghorn 


Prof. Roy H. Waite, of the University of 
Maryland, says that the principal reason 


By LESTER G. HERBERT 

































for experiment stations doing most of their 
work with Leghorns is that the present 
demand for poultry information comes 
from commercial poultry keepers, who, of 
course, as a rule use Leghorns. . Broodiness, 
ability to stand confinement, ease of 
rearing, quickness of maturity and econ- 
omy of feed consumption, are probably 
secondary factors of considerable impor- 
tance. 

Prof. H. M. Lackie, of the University of 
Wyoming, thinks that on account of the 
popularity of the White Leghorn with the 
egg farms, due to several characteristics of 
the breed, a great deal of work is being 
carried on with them at the stations. 

Prof. H. R. Lewis, of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, says that they are 
governed quite largely by the demand from 
their constituents, and ninety per cent of 
the demand for information, literature and 
help comes from Leghorn breeders. 

Prof. H. Embleton, of the Oklahoma 


Agricultural College, stys that in his ex- — 


perience the use of Leghorns in most of the 
experimental work is more a matter of 
circumstances, rather than premeditated. 
We can expect more mature pullets from 
the White Leghorns than we can from the 
brown-shelled egg breeds. For some rea- 
son the White Leghorn eggs seem to stand 
more adverse conditions in incubation and 
seem to be hardier during the breeding 
period. Professor Embleton says his main 
reason for using White Leghorns is that 


on November 1, at the time he started his 
Continued on page 30° 


grocers to get the trimmings of cabbages, 
beets, onions, and everything of that kind. 
These were cut coarsely and the hens fed 
upon them with pleasure. 

When the hens range around at their 
own free will, they will pick up much of 


.. this material which contains the vitamines 


so necessary to the health and disease re- 
sistance of both the old and the young birds. 

Hens will get badly conditioned if they 
are lousy, and this condition will make 
them restless when they are sitting. So, 
treat the hens for lice from time to time 
and especially before the time comes for 
them to brood. Take them by the feet, 
hold them head down and shake the lice- 
powder well into the roots of the feathers. 
This will kill the live insects, but will not 
have much influence upon the nits. Repeat 
the treatment in from seven to tén days; 
by this time more lice will have hatched. 


During the period of brooding there is | 


likely to be an invasion of lice because of 
the heat in the nest. ‘Three or‘four days 


before the chicks hatch treat the brooding 
hen again. C. H. Schroeder, a poultry ~ 


Continued on page 30 





































“As hard as fire and. 


water can make them” 
—The Disston file-maker 


Disston makes between sixteen and 
eighteen million files a year. Some 
weigh a tiny fraction of an ounce. 
Others 135 Ibs. Some are for a lady’s 
fingernails. Some for gigantic 
chunks of steel. 


The supreme test of a good file is 
q in filing the teeth of saws—steel cut- 
7 ting steel. And nearly a half-million 
Ss Disston Files are used yearly in mak- 
ing Disston Saws—‘“the saws most 
carpenters use.” No wonder Disston 
Files eat through the work in quick 
time! .No wonder the experienced 
filer enjoys the feel of a Disston File 
as it bites into the toughest metal! 


Disston Files are Disston - made 

oats from the steel to the packing case. 
~i They are of good, true steel, “as hard 
. as fire and water can make them.” 


Send for new free booklet, “The 
File in History.” 
oreS Toy, 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


A List of What Disston Makes 


Piles is that quality found ia 


“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 


Z, Buck Saws 
SS, Butcher Saws and Blades 
3347) Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
rt and Slate 
Compass Saws - 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
Gauges—Carpenters’ 
arking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
Ice Saws 
1 Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 
Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives—Circular—for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete. 
Knives—Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mitre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws 
Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 
| Saw-sets 
Saw Screws 
Screw Drivers 
Screw-slotting Saws 
Segment Saws 
Shingle Saws 
Slate Saws—Circular 
Squares—Try and Mitre t 
Stave Saws % 
Sugar Beet Knives 
Swages 
Tools for Repairing Saws 
Tool Steel 
Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointi , etc. 
Veneerin aws ~ 
Webs—Turning and Felloe 


This is a partial list. There are thousands 
of items in the complete Disston line. 
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HOW TO RAISE 
BABY CHICKS 


Put Avicoil in the drinking water 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera 
or white diarrhoea is the trouble. The 
U. S&S Government states that over half 
the chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the drinking 
water will save your chicks from all 
such diseases. Within 48 hours the sick 
ones will be lively as crickets. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind, writes: “T 
was losing 10 or 15 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. 
I haven’t lost a one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and controls 
white diarrhoea, chick cholera and all 
bowel diseases of poultry, tell us and 
your money will be promptly refunded. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and 
poultry remedy dealers, or send 62c 
(includes war tax) for @ package by 
mail peatpata. 


* BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 
200 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Ind. 


Baby Chicks 


Dy. quality from select high-pro- 
ducing stock, Ai pear varieties. son- 
able prices. FR delivery by Parcel Post. 
Write for catalog at once. 


AERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
Box T Springfield, Ohio. 


Ferris White -_Leghorns 


A real heavy daving strain, trapnested, 








rom 200 to eggs. Get our oe a ne 
reeding in “EF gs for on "g-week-old pallets g bene, 
day-old chicks. We ship C. O and results. 


guarantee 
og gives prices ; describes stock, tells all about our 
. it momots : results you can get t by breedi this 
thm r copy now—it is f GEO E B. 
FERRIS” SoD nion, GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


LOOK! Baby Chicks },0°0,000 


by Parcels Post, postage PAID. Live arrival 
guaranteed. 40 breeds of chicks, 4 breeds ducklings. 
Select and Exhibition grades. FREE feed with each 
order. Catalogue free. Stamps appreciated. 

NABOB TCHERIES - GAMBIER, OHIO 


Read The Most Widely Known 


Poultry Journal 3 “faae 25c 
ees Miuceet e ete ot See vee. Dagh Myst yey 


AmEnsCan POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 15, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at we] est prices ever 
known. Breed them make money. 
Write at once for free book, prices, etc. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. L. Reds 
W. Cened eees Be n Lecehorns Cockerels E.5.4.5 


FARM, Bex 485, Riverdale, H. J. 


Pees Post gt Enis, h- 
Rocks uff 
5 $1 Setti » Anconas, White ‘Brown 























Leghorn, White and Reds, Buff 
CONDON, West Chester, Ohic. 

Tilfeny'sSeperie 
Chicks env", #" ee Ducklings 


Aldham Poultry fom o ee Ducks Phoentxville, Pa. 


4 Imported direct from Eng., 
World's Champion Layers: [2?0~'e2, divest from Fae.» 
White Leghorns. 6 leading varieties. Hatching eggs, day-old 
chicks and ten-weeks-old pullets. Interesting catalogue free. 
BR LD POULTRY FARM, Box H, Versailles, O. 


HAaMeron’s BLACK LEGHORNS, Dayid Chicks. Get 
Black free circular, before you order chicks, Tells why the 


Loewe, is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
on ak rite today. A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


Chicks 10 each and up. Broilers, Rocks, Reds, Mi- 


noreas, Leghorns, Anconas. Prepaid. Safe 
del. guar. Catalog free. Keystone Hatchery, Richfield, Pa. 


Si ieeroastiees varieties. Cat- 
BABY CH yeeaace 
= 4 yo 206, Glen Ellyn, It, 
CHICKS Rasen ts C. W. Leghorns. Heavy 
layers. ces low. Catalog free. 
M. Lengenecker, Box 7, 

Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, agg 

Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIQHEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
BEST BREED Chichen. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
> ulneas, ares, 6 Catalog Free. 
Stock and Eggs. H. A. Souder, Box S, Bellersville, Pa. 


BR. LEGHORNS—larze birds, heavy layers. Eg 
R. o $1.50—15 ; $4—50; post paid. S. W. Hensel, Basil, ©. 


SUPPLIES for POULTRY, send for latest CATALOG. 
Lewest prices. A. C. Sine, Quakertown, Pa. 
White W Bellevue Avenue. Hammonton, N. J. 
CHICKS. 10 Varicties. Cat. Free. 20th Comey 
BABY Hatchery, Box 19, New Washington, Ohio. 
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Booming Leghorns 


Continued from page 28°~ 


experiments, he had more White Leghorns 
on hand by far than any other breed. 

Prof. A. B. Conner, of the Texas Experiment 
Station, says it so happens that the Leghorn 
is a good ‘‘measuring stick,’’ so to speak, and 
has been used more widely, perhaps, by the 
stations than any other one breed in develop- 
ing facts relating to poultry in general. 


Other Breeds Are Used by Stations 


Prof. A. G. Philips, of the Purdue University, 
says most of the eastern experiment stations 
work largely with Leghorns for two reasons: 
First, because it is the most popular single 
breed; and, second, because the Leghorn is 
an easy breed to handle and produces a large 
number of eggs. The mid-west institutions, 
while keeping a large number of Leghorns, 
are also doing as we]J with the American class. 
The Kentucky Expériment Station is working 
with trapnested White Wyandottes, and are 
quite proud of the results they are obtaining. 
The early work of most stations is done with 
Leghorns, because they are easy keepers and 
it is easy to produce a large pai ty of eggs. 
Professor Philips thinks it requires more skill 
to produce eggs from the heavier breeds than 
it does from Leghorns. 

Prof. William A. Lippincott, of the Kansas 
State College, says he calls to mind on the 
moment the very excellent feeding work done 
by Philips at Purdue with White Plymouth 
Rocks; the inbreeding work being carried on 
by Cole and Halpin at Wisconsin with Rhode 
Island Reds; the feeding work with Barred 
Rocks being done by Kempster at Missouri 
Station; and ‘‘ our own breeding work here, 
which included Barred Rocks, White Orping- 
tons as well as White Leghorns. We are re- 
peating this test with Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and White Wyandottes as well 
as the White Orpington.” Professor Lippin- 
cott also says: ‘“‘That more Leghorns are 
used in experimental tests of various kinds 
than other breeds is undoubtedly a fact. 
There are for this, I think, very good reasons, 
though with you I hope the situation will 
gradually be changed. [Either through 
chance or design the breeders of Leghorns 
had so developed their breed that when in- 
terest in trapnesting developed, it was found 
that, generally speaking, the Leghorns laid 
more eggs on the average, than did other 
breeds. This is indicated by the fact that the 
majority of egg farms kept Leghorns, unless 
they happened to cater to a market that 
used the brown egg, in spite of the fact that 
the packers and the storage men generally 
decry the white egg as unsuitable for storage 
purposes. I know no reason why this situa- 
tion shoud be permanently so. 

“The best individual layer that we have 
had at this station was a Barred Rock, though 
the best White Leghorn was only two eggs 
behind her. However, up to the present time 
we have been able to develop five high pro- 
ducing Leghorns to one in all of the American 
breeds combined. As the experimental work 
of Philips and Atwood, and perhaps others 
have shown, it is easier to hatch white eggs 
than brown, and unless one sets out de- 
liberately to prevent such a situation, any 
farm having American breeds and Leghorns 
will in time have a preponderance of Leg- 
hornsjn spite of themselves. This difference 
will gradually be overcome undoubtedly, but 
at present the Leghorns have the head start. 
The development of families of the American 
breeds carrying the characteristics which 
Cecilia manifests, point a way toward over- 
coming that difference.” 

Reports of other stations that are dealing 
more largely with the American breeds are 
crowded out of this issue and will have to 
appear in another number. 


Strong Baby Chicks 


expert with the State Agricultural _ School, 
Canton, N. Y., recommends a home-made 
powder for this purpose. The powder is 
es iene by adding one part of crude carbolic 
id to three parts of gasoline. “Mix thor- 
oughly until well blended. Then pour this 
preparation over sufficient plaster of Paris to 
absorb all of the gasoline and carbolic acid. 
Store away from light or fire. 
Before sétting the hens prepare a suitable 
— . Any old ow box is not satisfactory. 
f possible, have the hen house or coop cleaned 
out and sprayed with some one of the coal- 
disinfectants or any good stock dip. 
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BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s largest producers. 











pay the parcel post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
Buff Rocks 


Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minorcas 


Brown Leghorns Anconas 
-White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
“Buff Leghorns Assorted. 


Smith's Standard 


(Copyrighted) Write nearest address, ¥ ae: 


for catalog—F 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Chic Ill., Dept. 98, 427 So. Dearborn St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, - - 1998 W. 74th St. 
Boston, Mass. Dept. 8, 154 Friend St. 


Philadelphia Pa., Dept. 98 Locust St. 
St. Leuk, Mo., Dept. 93, 816 Pine St. 


MONEY-MAKING CHICKS 


Big, vigorous, rapid- 
growing chicks from 
selected high -pro- 
ducing strains. For ear- 





Greater profits and earlier 
returns. Free from disease 
and vermin. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, . etc. 
16c andup. Safe arrival by 
parcel post guaranteed. Ship- 
ped from 40 hatcheries. One 
of them near you. Big illus- 
trated baby chick circular 
sent free, 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office, 34 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 











PRODUCTSSPOLLTRY pene tendentne They choose 
clean ior and ap- 

Y) petizing, nourishing MAUR 38 ee) 

digestible qualities : 

~” of unadulterated beef F every 
and bone butchers’ trim- time 

mings; on the other, ‘‘any old thing’’ 

which does for other brands. 


‘awauity- MEAT SCRAP y 


For More Eggs at Less Expense 
A postal will bring samples and prices 
MAURER MFG. CO, 

P. O. Box 365F, Newark, N. J. 


KERR’S BABY CHICKS 


1,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 

Ly quality-value standard for years. Our breeding birds 
are pure-bred, but selected for utility rather than mere 
show qualities. Full count and safe delivery of every 
chic! oueen . On bad arrivais we replace chicks or 
refund cost. You should choose Kerr’s chicks because 
of high quality, perfect sérvice, moderate prices and for 
our success this season. To be sure of getting Kerr’s 

op eo Quality Chicks order now ; epee = E. 


Sorinanela. A mass. The Kerr Chickeries, Inc. vee N. J. 


BABY CHICK: Get more eggs next 
winter. Order 
chicks from pure bred record layers. Black 
and White Leghorns, $15 per 100, $8 per 50, 
$4.50 per 25. Barred Rocks and Reds, $18 
per 100, $10 per 50, $5 per 25. Special qual- 
ity Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $22 per 100, $12 per 50, $6 per 25. Big 
hatches weekly. Safe delivery guar. Booklet. 
E. J. COOLEY, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
= = 
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* Se a eee 
mi pultry Farm,Boxe16, 
Reduced Prices. Broil- 
® ers $12—100; White or 
© Brown Laquorss $13— 


100; Barred Rox $18—100; Reds, Rox, W 
Wyandottes, B. Orp. $20—100; b otoeta any- 
a where. Capacity 600,000 Chix. Catalog free. 
M FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL 








000 per week from the most 


Chicks, °: profitable Bh sag Mod Bae 


prices. g-» 
Leg., English Leg. and Anconas, sent by prepaid 
mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog free. 
WYNGARDEN HATCHERY 


Box F, Zeeland, Mich. 
Hillpot Quality record layers from Hill 








CHICKS @22-"gen 


Book free. W. F. Hillpot, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J- 


BABY CHICKS AND EGGS 


at greatly reduced prices, Pure Bred Flocks of all leading va~- 
rieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated catalog mailed Free. 
NICHOL’S TRY FARM, Box 11, Monmouth, Hil. 
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. LAUV 
ECORD Laying Barred Rocks. Won 4th place. N. A. Contest and 





Lt. Brahmas. Cire. Lacka Poultry Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. f 
Ween seeee 14c up. orn 








States. Delivered Your Door. Brookside Farm, N: 














Delivered at _— door, anywhere—We- 


White Wyandottes” 


ly market or quick laying. . 
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‘Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work. 
Small expense to start. Bees find 
own food. Honey brings good 
prices. We buy all you can spare. 
Bees are easily kept and cared for. 


The Root Way Pays 


Our special hives give winter and 
summer protection. We've made 
complete line of Beekeepers’ sup- 
plies for 50 years. Tell us your 
occupation and whether you keep 
bees now. This helps us help you. 
Handsome free booklet, ‘‘ Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit,” packed with 
beekeeping information. Write 
for it today. 















































THE A. I, ROOT COMPANY 
115 Main St. Medina, Ohio 













*Reo” Closter Metal soon , V- aiken, Corru- 
gated, enemy, Seem, Pain or Galvanized Roof- 
at Roe Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
k- —- Factory "Prices. Positively greatest 

=i ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less ; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti ~ 
lor repairs. Guaran rot, fire, rust, lightning proo 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fae- 
tory to user. Ask for - 
Book No. 151. 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
op any place. Send tal for 

arage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
501-551 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 








Sick Baby Chicks? 


Germozone operates just as these people 
say. Itis preventive as well as curative, 
and satisfaction is absolutely guaranteed. 
Twenty years onthe market. Sold by drug 
and seed stores at most towns. 

Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., wrote—‘‘ Two 
weeks after we,started last spring we were a mighty 
discouraged pair. Every day from three to six chicks 
dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone and we are 
now sure if we had had it at the start we would not have 
lost a single chick.’’ Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa.—‘* Not a case 
of white diarrhea in three years.’’ C. O. Petrain, Moline, 
1ll.—‘‘I never had a sick chick all last season.’’ Mrs. Wm. 
Christiana, Olive Ridge, N. Y.—‘* Have 800 chicks now 5 
weeks old and not a single case of bowel trouble, thanks 
to Germozone.”’ 

GERMOZONE is a wonder worker for chicks, 

chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stock—for roup, bowel 
trouble, snuffles, gleet, canker, swelled head, sore head, 
sores, Wounds, loss of fur or feather. 

If no dealer, order by card. Postman will collect. . No 
extra charge. Handy as phoning. 75c and $1.50 packagés. 
Baby Chick Book FREE. 

GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. F-8, Omaha, Neb, 


Cut Priges—Baby Chicks. 


Low Prices Batening | Eggs, wh iamaee. Pe r, Rooks. 
S. C. Reds, W. eg: Special Sale Cir. 
Free. GOSHEN N BOULTRY F R. 16, Goshen, Ind. 


PRODUCER: 5S. C. W. LEGHORNS. 
oe a gr Satisfaction and 100% Delivery 
ranteed. Chicks Prepaid 17¢; After May 25, 


13%. Eggs 8c, Pa "Pallets $2.00. Order Now. Catalogue Free. 
Sauders Leghorn Farm, Box 29, indiana 











ducks, geese, 


Fine purebred chickens, 
68 B foes ar a a i 
Prices low. America’s finest poultry 
£0,000 prizes. Large catalog,.4c. A. A, ZIEMER, Minn, 
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The result of a 
polluted soil 


HE gape worm is practically unknown 

in Southern New Jersey, and, in fact, 
in all sections of the country wheré the soil 
is sandy. Such soils are washed clean of 
the accumulation of filth with each suc- 
cessive rain. 

It has been said by some writers that 

this affliction i8 due to the fact that chicks 
devour angleworms (or earthworms), but 
this has not been proved. 
_fIn the soil on which The Farm Journal 
Poultry Experiment Farm is located, the 
ground is full of these earthworms on 
which the chicks feast generously. Yet, in 
thirty years’ experience, not a single case 
of ‘“gapes” has developed. 

To the mind of the writer this is ex- 
plained by the absence of a polluted soil, 
made possible because the rains wash im- 
purities down deep into the sand. Where 
soil is foul, the angleworms become coated 
with filth and this filth is afterward con- 
sumed by the chicks. 

Heavy soils can not readily get rid of 
impurities. Consequently, when the chicks 
are between the ages of. six and eight 
weeks, the disease appears, annually 
slaughtering thousands of youngsters. It 
is seldom that @ case is found aftér the 
chicks are four months old. 

A simple but effeetive treatment is to 
administer a piece of camphor, about the 
size of a grain of wheat, daily for a week, 
or until such time as the bird is cured. 

Another recommended treatment con- 
sists in adding about ten drops of spirits of 
camphor or turpentine to a pint of drinking 
water. 

A piece of asafetida; about the size of a 
hazelnut, placed in a quart of drinking 
water, is a good preventive. 





The Banne?, Hatching Month 





May chicks are strong and vigorous 


May is generally considered the banner 
month for bringing out future breeding 
stock. It is a natural season for incuba- 
tion, especially when hen-power is em- 
ployed for brooding. There will be a bet- 
ter percentage of hatch and less mortality, 
than in any,other month of spring. 

On The Farm Journal Poultry Experi- 
ment Farm the hens are set in groups of 
three. At the end of the first week the eggs 
are tested and the infertile ones removed, 
while the remaining ones are divided be- 
tween twohens. This leaves one hen to be 
reset with two other hens. 

Chicks hatched in May can be given 
outdoor range immediately, but it is ad- 
visable to keep them cooped up with the 
mother hen for a day or two until they 
gain sufficient strength. 

May chicks, if properly cared for, will 
grow more rapidly the first month or two 
than will those hatched a month earlier 
as the weather is more even in May pa 
there are not apt to be many rainy spells.. 
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Just follow the simple cut- 
ting directions on this special introductory 


package of 


COLLIS PROCESS 





and you will have an ideal self-feeding 
non-wasting hopper for your fowls, Allow 
them free access to nature’s most wonder- 
ful Poultry food. Doubles the egg yield, 
makes higher hatching percentage, grows 
strong, vigorous chicks, takes Tee feed, 
eliminates intestinal disorders, 
the ration and manes mess pee fic poultry. 
Order direct from this ad. Your will 
deliver complete—prepaid to your ae 





ONLY #1253: 
erin dadas 


Self-Feeding ‘Hopper 


tA ty ey tg 
ou ve ond, 

of your dealer. Take ad advan 4 of, this intro- 
Get the_handy self- 


ay. 
COLLIS PRODUCTS CO, “Sinton ona | 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 








Types for All 
Ford Models 


REAR 
iro revee Lg 


Parente 


Widen the service range of the 
truck. Permit more tonnage with 
greater speed. Hold the load 
firm. Protect against spring 
breakage. Greater riding comfort. 
Increase truck profits. 

Write for Booklet B., 


BURPEE-JOHNSONCO. 


ANUFA C 


INDIANAPOL'S, U.S.A. 


Baby Chicks 


We furnish pure bred chicks of the finest 
quality from high egg producing stock. 
Flocks built directly from laying contest 
winners, We have seventeen breeds. Write 
for our free illustrated catalog and price list. 
3. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY 
Dept. 95 Glandorf, Ohio 


Broilers. White Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
and Reds. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. Nace, McAlisterville, Pa. R. D. 











Pamphiet free. 





Chicks. S. ©. Buff Legs., Rocks, Reds, Broilers. Low Price 


Cir. Free. Jacob Niemond. MecAlisterville, Pa., Box 1, 





Chicks 0c each and up. Rks, Rds. Lghns. and Bris. De- 
livery grntd. Box 93, C. M. Lauver, McAlisterville, a. 


| Meee BEES $12 Colony. Single Comb Red (280 Egg Strain) Fees 
100-—-$12. Cockerels$5. Miss Lulu Goodwin, kato, Minn. 
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NDIANA Silos produce milk 
or beef at lower costs and help 
you increase your profits. You 

never needed to rediice costs more 
than now. 
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The Indiana enables you to use 
your corn or other forage crops in 
the way that saves every bit of 
food value they contain. There is 
no loss from drying out. It makes 
it unnecessary to haul fodder from 
the fields in bitter winter weather. 
It makes cows healthier, happier, 


es 
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and increases their production for 
you. 


ey sa 


Over 60,000 American farmers 
who own 75,000 Indiana Silos are 
enjoying bigger profits because of 
their silos. Many of them have 
used those profits to get more cat- 
tle, more land and -more silos. 
The Indiana has been the corner- 
stone of their prosperity. 


TERE. SESS BE 


No other silo has ever won such 
¢ an endorsement from the American 
be Farmer. 

Write today for reduced 


prices, early buyers, proposi- 
tion and easy payment plan. 


The Indiana Silo & 
Tractor Company 


6 Union Bldg. 

@SiloBldg. . . 

60 Indiana Bldg. . . . 

60 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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MORE SILO #&-’ LESS MONEY 


GRIFFIN SILOS 
DIRECT TO YOU. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Poultry Facts and Figures 


The rolling stone collects no moss,” 
And sayings such as that, 
Are contradicted by the hen 
That, sitting, ne'er gets fat. 
W. R. Egbert. 


TS White pullets laid 2,934 eggs 
last year, each hen averaging a fraction 
over 293 eggs. Mrs. E. E. Clark. 


Selling off old hens at the end of the lay- 
ing year, and keeping only pullets, is not ad- 
vised by poultry specialists. 


I have a Rhode Island Red hen that was 
hatched in July, 1900. Each year until 1919, 
she raised large broods of chicks. 


Daniel Schaeffer. 
Gapes kills many chicks annually. To 


revent this, feed old stale bread soaked in 
ukewarm water, and sprinkled with a little 
black pepper. eed three times a day for 
several days. Mrs. J. D. Kline. 


Natural incubation is favored by most 
practical farmers, where possible at the 
present time. If the baby chicks are troubled 
with lice this situation should be looked 
after at once, because the chicks will not 
thrive while they are annoyed in this manner. 


To produce a laying pullet there is the ex- 
pas of incubation, brooding, feed and labor‘ 
or six months, fifty per cent loss of eggs in 
incubation, twenty-five to fifty /per cent 
mortality during the growing season, and 
fifteéén per cent of cull pullets for egg pro- 
duction. 


Young chickens caught in a sudden shower 
become very wet and chilled, and if not at 
once taken care of are apt to die. They 
should be removed immediately to a warm, 
dry place. Then each chick should be dipped 
in as warm water as it can stand, and next 
rubbed with old rags to remove the surplus 
water. This dipping warms the little bodies 
and the chicks dry rapidly. R. E. Deering. 


Lice infested chicks can be successfully 
treated in several ways. One is to take jan 
ointment made by working equal parts of 
mercurial ointment and vaseline together. 
Take an old plate end a little flat wooden 
paddle and blend together. Apply this 
mixture to the head of the chick. Another 
suitable mixture is to blend salt-free lard and 
sulphur together, using this to fight the lice. 


Paint the nesting place with some dis- 


alum solution. Allow to dry and give the 
brooding hen nice clean hay, straw or excel- 
sior. See that she is fed regularly and has 
some green stuff she cam pick at; also, there 
must be water which she car reach by making 
a brief trip from the nest. She will need some 
exercise, to be sure, but hems often get very 
poor while sitting, because they are too in- 
terested in their job to wander about to get 
the diet they require. 


Turkey eggs can be hatched in an incuba- 
tor. After the turkey hens have laid their 
first litter and become broody, I place all the 
eggs in a machine and “break up”’ the hens 
so they will again start laying. ,This the 
do in about a week or ten days. They will 
just about lay out their second litter and 
again become broody, when the hatch in the 
incubator is due. then divide the poults 
among~the number of broodies I have. I 
+ have also given newly-hatched chicks to 
broody turkey hens and found them to be ex- 
cellent mothers, raising the young better than 
chicken hens. Kate Coz. 


A practical drinking fountain for young chicks 
can be made with a funnel, a small shallow 
pan and a cork. Insert the cork in the neck 
of thefunnel, andplace CorK 
it, inverted, in the 
pan, as shown in the 
illustration. The height 
of the hole in the side 
of the funnel depends 
upon the depth of wa- | 
ter desired in the pan. 
F. H. Taylor. 








infectant or scald it out with hot water and an_| 
















Salesman Wanted 


Minois, Wisconsin, I Mi 
court, Ritanesotn, Ne th Ds —~f 


orth Dak 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan 
sas, 0) Texas. 


























E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. 


Or, he may never have sold goods at 
all, but thinks he can, wants to try and 
is willing to learn. 

The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 


Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good, 

The~position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
income, and there is promotion. 

The man who owns or has the use of a 
ear, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 

Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, your business experience 
and what you have been earning—be 
explicit. 


Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 































AJ-TOWER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1/836 


BOSTON. MASS FISH BRAND 


DEALERS EVERVWHERE 2022 
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EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 352, Quincy, Ith 
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Raising Rabbits for Food 


By E. I. FARRINGTON 


te a long time it was difficult to get 
the market men to handle rabbit meat; 
and even now many of them decline to do 
so, thinking perhaps that it would interfere 
with their regular sales of beef, mutton and 
pork. Still, in the large cities one finds 
dealers who advertise for rabbits of all 
kinds, and who pay a price which compares 
well with that paid for live poultry. 

') A surprisingly large number of people 
have taken up rabbit keeping, and yet the 
available supply is very small compared 
with the supply of other meats. There is 
no kind of meat which can be produced at 
so low a cost as rabbit meat, especiall 
if one has a vegetable garden and a patc 
of ground where a little hay can be had. 

A hutch made out of a dry-goods box 
will answer for the rabbits’ home, and 
about the only expense will be the purchase 
of a little grain, of which oats is the best. 
Some peop e raise their rabbits wholly on 
green and Vegetables, with the addi- 
tion of hay; but less rapid’growth is made, 
and the flesh is too soft to be of the highest 
quality. On the other hand, too much 
grain makes the meat too hard. 

While oats are the most common grain 
used, whole corn makes a good ration, and 
is sometimes boiled. Crushed oats are 
best for young stock, and can be we 
by means of a simple hand-mill. Hay isa 
necessity in climates where green food can 
not be obtained the year round. It is best 
to keep the hay in a little rack at one end 
of the hutch so that it will not be wasted, 
ee a little a, is also used often- 
times for bedding. It is easy to make a 
rack by using a few lathsor poultry netting. 

Some breeders urge the use of cabbages, 
while others say that they should never be 
given to rabbits. In any case, it must be 
said that cabbages should not be allowed 
to freeze, nor should they be fed when de- 
cayed. Moreover, if the hutches are in- 
doors, it is best to avoid cabbages because 
their use results in rather unpleasant odors. 

Of all the vegetables which the rabbit 
keeper can grow in his garden, none is bet- 
ter than carrots, which are especially good 
for breeding does. They seem to create a 
liberal flow of milk and impart a fine glossy 
appearance to the coat. In England breed- 
ers place great value on parsnips, and there 
is no reason why they should not be fed 
freely here, It is an excellent plan to grow 
rutabagas and other turnips, for they can 
be stored in the cellar in the winter and fed 
out as needed. Wilting can be avoided to 
a large extent by packing the vegetables in 
boxes of sand. fF sand is not available, 
substitute autumn leaves. - 

Green food should not be given when 
wet, and yet rabbits, which run in yards or 
have their liberty, eat wet grass with im- 
punity. Apparently, it is the sudden 
change from dry foods to those which are 
wet which causes trouble. It may be that 
the cause of the trouble is really more 
often the use of moldy greens. If wet hay 
or vegetable tops are left for even a short 
time, they soon begin to heat, and are not 
then in a proper condition for rabbits. 

A great deal has appeared of late about 
the value of rabbit furs. Yet it is not wise 
to bank on any great profit from this source, 
as only the winter pelts are, valuable. 





Ma Duck: “Aren’t you 

have your feathers so mussed? Why 

can’t you be neat like little Johnny - 

Cockerel?” Duckling: “ Aw, ma, he 
carries a comb” 
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“*T never knew tires 
could stand up as 
my Oldfields did.’’ 

















Tommy Milton 
930 Points 
**No other tires can 


compare with Old- 
fields.”’ 

















immie Murphy 
J 885 Ppints 
*‘Oldfields have 
proved themselves 
to me the most 
trustworthy tires 
buillt,”’ 


Ask your Oldfield 
Tire merchant for 
the folder ‘‘Cham- 
pions of the Speed- 
way’’—an illus- 
trated review of 
recent racing. 


In their search for trouble- 
free tires, certain race drivers 
standardized last year on 
Oldfields. 


Against competition repre- 
senting three other American 
tire factories, and one in 
Great Britain, these drivers, 
beginning at Indianapolis in 
May, won every 1920 speed- 
way race but one, on Oldfield 
Tires. 


These plain facts tell you 
more about Tire Perform- 
ance than you could hope 
to find out in a lifetime of 


experiment. 


For speedway racing is only 
road driving with all the 
grinds arid strains and blows 
of a whole hard season’s 
wear concentrated into one 
terrific climax of abuse. 


THB OLDFIELD 


Champions 


TIRE co. 


pacemaker 
of the most 
Fy ppbintet 
1920 speed- 
way races. | 
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The tire that best survives 
the racing test, is surely the 
tire that will stand up longest 
for you. 


And this statement is equally 
true, whether it’s a large 
Oldfield or a small one that 
fits your car, for one is as 
conscientiously built as the 
other. 


Stop experimenting with 
tires. Racing has already 
done that job for you. Mount 
speed - tested Oldfields and 
banish tire troubles as the 
race winners do! 


a 


You know me, pr 
or President 


AKRON, G, 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 





SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 





Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Jor Darabliity feos te your with Beautiful, Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write ime. now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


©. W. ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Bréoklyn, W. ¥. 
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t-to-g center of population 


A little friend of ours said this was “some boat.” 





of = U.S. It is is on the farm of Melvin Sims, 
two miles west of Whitehall, Ind. © U.&U. 


newest electrically driven sup ht 
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twelve fourteen-inch guns, operated qn electricity. 





Four 8,000 horse-power motors are used. 
May it help to maintain peace 














We doubt if a better picture could be taken of the great (Roosevelt dam in Arizona. It has 
turned a desert into a fertile paradise. The dam is 384 feet high and 910 feet long. The lake 
created is thirty-six miles long and contains 1,367,305 acre-feet of water © E. Galloway 













He was right. The Tennessee is Uncle Sep'cs = 
©E£. Galloway 





This gown of white crépe, embroidered i in most 
wonderfu urbanky” flowers, is about as 
lovely a dress as we have ever seen © U.&U. 








CR GE ae 


Here we are witnessing the inauguration of President Harding. ‘You have seen many 








icte of the Capitol, but we doubt if 





me have ever seen a more impressive one 
this it is awe-inspiring. Every one of Our Folks should 


ere is something very majestic a, ‘the Capitol, and on a national occasion 
visit Washington. The trip will make you a better American citizen © U.&U. 
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Brand New 


Khaki Shirts 


Made with 2 large pockets 
All sizes—14 to 17 


Bargain Price 
Parcel Post $] 45 
10c extra e 
U. S. ARMY 


Khaki Breeches 


Slightly Used 


Sizes 30-32-34-36 
Wonderful for 90° 
sport or work 
Parcel Post 10c extra 
Wool Spiral Puttees 
Brand new and perfect 
Fit any size leg 


Waterproof 
Wonderful for 90° 
sport or work 
. Parcel Post 10c extra 
~U. S. Army 
Jean Drawers 
Sizes 32-34-36-38-40 
4-Pairs $3.00— each c 
Elastic Seams—double re 5 
stitched and reinforced 
Parcel Post 10c extra 
U. S. Navy 


Under- 
Shirts 


Parcel 
65° 
oxtés or 4 for $2.00 


Brand new and perfect 
Made of purest cotton 


——— Army Officers — 

“| Style Shoes 
‘i Made exactly like cut 

Dark Tan Color, very com- 
fortable and dressy. These 


shoes arestampedandguar- 
anteed 100% pure leather. 






































NOTICE! qfust accompany all orders 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


shipped from our store, with no condition of any kind 
attached. If anything bought from us‘does not suit 











you, return it, and we will at once exchange it 
other goods or your money in full, 








U. S. Army 


Olive Drab 
Flannel Shirts 


$4.85 


All pure wool. Brand 
new and perfect. Made 
strictly regulation, by 
Government Contractors. 
Notice the double elbows, 2 

ets and flaps. 
The chest is lined, which 
makes them windproof and 
prevents them from 
shrinking. 


All sizes in stock, 14 to 17 
Parcel Post FREE 








We agree to please you with each and every article 4 








SHIRTS 


$2.85 


Parcel Post FREE 
Real Valde $6.00 


Just received from the 
Government a large ship- 
ment of brand new all pure 
wool Grey Flannel Shirts, 
made strictly regulation, 
with 2 large pockets and 
flaps, double elbows and the 
chest is also lined. 


All sizes 14 to 17 


Trench Model 
Rain Coats 


Exactly like Cut 


$8.85 


Parcel Post FREE 


Very neat and snappy, easy 
fitting, light in weight and \ 

extra strong. They are tan 4’ 
color, made with bellows 
pockets and belt all around. 


Makes an ideal and very 
dressy raincoat. 


All sizes in-stock. 





When 
order- 
ing 
give 
chest 
4, Mleas- 
¥ ure- 
ments | 


Rain Coats 


Made of U.S. Army 
Gas Mask Material 


$4 90 Parcel Post 
e 10c extra 
Send for one of these rain- 
coats today. This is a won- 
derful bargain. Made of 
U. S. Army gas mask ma- 


terial, very strong and 
absolutely waterproof. 


























Olive Drab $] A Dozen 
Cotton Socks 65 "preva 
These socks are all brand new and perfect. Made 


of finest and purest olive drab cotton—and sold 
only in dozen lots. Sizes 10-10%4-11-11'4. 


Regulation Army Style 
Sweaters 


torn 94,85 


Parcel Post 10c extra 
Brand new wool sweaters in 
Army olive drab color. Style 
like cut or buttoned all the # 
way down. 

















As To Our Responsibility 


Ask your local bank. 
Money refunded if any pur- 








chase is not satisfactory. 





National Uniform & Equipment Co. 


533 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Build once with concrete and 
you ve built forever. Concrete 
is economical, weather-proof, 
water-proof, rat-proof and fire- 
proof. Always use Lehigh— 
the National Cement. There's a 
Lehigh dealer near you; con- 
sult with him—he’s a good man 
to know. The blue and white 
sign identifies him. 
The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLA 







ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WN. 












Gives You Permanent, Attractive, 
Fire-Safe 
at Cost of Frame 














Three Ways To Sell Grain 


NE of the outstanding features of the 
marketing plan proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen is the fact that farmers 
will be given three options in their con- 
tracts as to the method of disposing of 
their grain; that is, they can market the 
grain by consignment, by direct sale to 
their cooperative elevator, or by pooling. 
One farmer or several farmers, who have 
sufficient grain to load one or more cars 
and who wish to sell their grain on con- 
signment, may ship their grain by carloads 
through the cooperative elevators to the 
central marketing agencies located at the 
different terminal markets, with the instruc- 
tions that the grain be sold at market prices, 
Farmers may also sell their grain as at 
present to their local cooperative elevator 
at the current market price. Further, 
they can avail themselves of the ware- 
housing facilities of the cooperative eleva- 
tors in terminals and not sell until weeks 
or months later. Producers who dispose 
of their grain in this manner, in addition 
to having the benefits of selling through 
their own national marketing machinery, 
will realize other cooperative benefits. The 
warehousing facilities, the export company, 
the financing corporation and other co- 
operative departments of the national 
plan will realize profits, or effect savings, 
which will be prorated back to the co- 
operative elevators on the basis of the 
amount of grain shipped to the national 
marketing agency. 

Still another avenue of marketing his 
grain is open to the producer under the 
new cooperative marketing plan; that is, 

ooling his crop with the grain of other 
ocal growers. When grain-is marketed in 
this manner, each farmer contributing to 
the pool will receive the average price ob- 
tained for all the grain of similar kind, 
variety and grade, to be sold when the 
market conditions are most advantageous 
for its sale. Pooling products in this 
manner has reached its highest develop- 
ment among the California cooperative 
organizations, which were thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Committee of Seventeen 
and found to be highly successful. While 
the products handled are different, the 
general principles involved are sound and 
the Committee of Seventeen obtained 
many suggestions for the pooling part of 
their plan from'a study of these coopera- 
tives. Grains that are pooled in this man- 
ner will pass out of the control of the in- 
dividual producer and the grain will be 
sold by the directors of the pool at the 
time that they deem most opportune. 
When the grain is sold, the total receipts 
will be distributed among the producers 
on the basis of number of bushels of a cer- 
tain kind, variety and grade of products 
contributed to the pool. C.H.Gustafson. 


How To Get a Federal 
Farm Loan 
Continued from page 11 


conducts the farm and directs its entire 
operation, cultivating the same with his 
own hands or by means of hired labor.” A 


| landlord who lets his farm to a tenant and 


who does not retain actual control of the 
operation of the farm can not qualify 
under this ruling. But “prospective farm- 
ers, tenants, or farm laborers, who are 
about to purchase land for their own use 
may apply for membership in a national 
farm loan association, and may become 
members when their loans are closed.” 


How Tenants May Borrow To Help 
Purchase Farms 
It will be seen that a tenant or a farm 
laborer may take advantage of the Farm 
Loan Act to obtain help in buying a farm. 
Here we must recall the fact that the land 
banks will lend up to half the appraised 
value of the land and twenty per cent of 
the permanent, insured value of the im- 
provements. Any one who can raise 
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enough cash to pay the remainder of the 
purchase price can thus buy a farm for him- 
self, with the help of a Farm Land Bank. 

But it is not always necessary to raise 
so much cash as this. Though the land 
bank holds a first mortgage on the pur- 
chased farm, there is the possibility of ob- 
taining a second mortgage. The origi 
owner himself, if he has been quite willing 
to sell at the appraised value placed on 
the farm by the Farm Loan System, will 
often take a second mortgage. In that 
case the purchaser pays him only the 
money borrowed from the land bank. 
Moreover, thousands of salaried city 
people, who have small sums of money to 
invest from time to time, consider these 
second mortgages as even better invest- 
ments than the pascal Poa mortgages, 
because the farms have been appraised by 
competent officials, and the terms of pay- 
ment of the first mortgages are very easy. 
Hence there is a considerable market 
among these people for second mortgages 
on farms where the first mortgage repre- 
sents a land bank loan. 


Method of Repaying Loans 


Land bank loans are made for periods 
varying from five to forty years, at the 
pK of the borrower. Interest is pay- 
able each half-year. At each interest-pay- 
ment period, a small payment is made on 
the principal—according to the so-called 
amortization plan. The borrower. pays 
the same amount at each interest period 
until both principal and interest are paid. 
A loan e for a thirty-five-year period 
is thus discharged by paying interest plus 
one per cent of the principal each year. An 
increasing amount of each payment goes 
toward payment on ssélnalaiel If the loan 
is made for a shorter period, the payment 
on principal must, of course, be larger than 
one per cent. At any interest period the 
borrower, if he desires to do so, may make 
additional payments on principal, thus 
reducing the time required to discharge 
the debt. 


Purposes for Which Money May Be 
Obtained 


The money borrowed from a land bank 
may be used in paying off an old debt. In 
this way many farmers have been able to 
reduce the rate of interest-they are com- 
pelled to pay. It may be spent for the 
purchase of land, for the purchase of live- 
stock, for any productive improvement 
such as drainage and buildings, or for the 
purchase of fertilizers or farm impleménts. 

The Farm Loan Act is one of the best 
pieces of legislation for farmers ever en- 
acted by Congress. If we had as good a 
system for making short-time loans toe 
farmers on personal credit the problem of 
rural credit would be about solved. 


Federal Land Banks 


Springfield, Mass.: The district comprises 
Maine, New®Hampshire, Vermont, ‘Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Mer 3 

Baltimore, Md.: -The district comprises 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, and the District of’ 


Columbia. 

Columbia, S..C.: The district comprises 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 

Louisville, Ky.: The district comprises 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

New Orleans, : The district comprises 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The district comprises 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 

St. Paul, Minn.: The district comprises 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 

innesota. 

Omaha, Nebr.: The district comprises 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 

Wichita, Kans.: The district comprises 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and New 


Mexico. 


Houston, Texas: The district comprises’ 


exas. 
Berkeley, Cal.: _The district comprises 
yw ieee Nees hd and he egraa at 
kane, We distric rises 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and 





One out of 


every three 
Ford Cars— 


is equipped with Hassler Shock 
Absorbers—a million Ford Cars— 
certainly this must be ample proof 
of every claim we make for Hasslers. 
Hasslers save one-third of your up- 
keep and tire expense. They make 
your car last_ one-third longer. 
Hasslers cushion every delicate part 
of your car. It runs along easily, 
quietly, smoothly—without the usual 
little squeaks, strains, and rattles 
caused by wear and tear of .driving. 


Then, in addition, you have a 
really comfortable car, in which you 
can.take the longest trips without 
undue fatigue. The conical spring 
set at an angle prevents sidesway. 
No matter what model you have— 
even though you wish to equip a 
Ford One-Ton Truck—you can get 
Hasslers built especially for it. And 
any dealer will allow you to use them 
10 days without obligation on your 
part! Get in touch with your Hassler 
dealer, or write us. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 


1451 Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 



























































The 
for the 4 
ers Car. hey give 
luxurious comfort— 
and add smartness 
to the appearance of 

car. Four ina 
set, one for 

ing. They do not 
change any part of 
car. See your 
dealer. 
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| Home-made gas from crushed stone & water | 











OO POUNDS 
VNION CARBIDE 


























granite. 


gas known to Science. 
.Here’s how it works: 


There is no mystery 


need light. 


soft sunlight. 


nearest branch at once. 


Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘‘Looks like crushed granite, 
doesn’t it ?’’ 


NION Carbide is inert, just like so much crushed 
It will keep indefinitely. 
of it into a glass of water and you have the most remarkable 


A simple mixing-machine brings the carbide and water 
together in proper proportions. It 5 
you need it, and shuts off automatically when not in use. 


: Simple as rolling off a log 


about Union Carbide. This “crushed stone” is 

simply impregnated with gas which only water:can release for use in a 

hot-plate or flatiron; or in chandeliers and~ fixtures wherever you 
x 


Union Carbide makes the hottest cooking flame known. It will give you 
every advantage of the city-kitchen, wherever you live. I 
every room, driveway, barn or outbuilding with the mellow radiance of / 


Unless you have to pay for water, the only item of expense, once the 


machine is installed, is the carbide. There is no waste. Even the residue 


can be used as fertilizer, for it is just pure, slaked lime. 


Send us your name and address on a postcard and we will tell you what 
. it costs and all about it, without the ajjghtest obligation. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 
Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


But drop a pinch 


It makes fuel and light as 


It will flood 


Write our 


Balfour Bldg. 


San Francisco 





UNION CARBIDE 


“City-fies the Farm” 











Distributed to over 300,000 country homes through 
local warehouses serving every district, always in 
100-lb. blue-and-gray drums. 


UF-4-21 
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» Bicycles, Gold W: 
. your answer. 


Boys and Girls 
ee ewer 




















Big Band Catalog 
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ace= YON & HEALY 
eo =: 64-89 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt Service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
our *‘ rd of Invention” form and Free Book tell- 
ing How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model 
for examination. Prelimi advice without charge. 
H it References. Write TODAY. J. L. Jack 
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} & Co. 161 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Tractors vs. Horses 


bes number of horses displaced by trac- 
tors in the corn belt is largely deter- 
mined by the number it is necessary to 
keep for corn cultivation, and other work 
current at the same time which the trac- 
tor can not do. This is, perhaps, the 
most important fact brought out by an 
investigation recently made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
seven corn-belt states, relative to the 
influence of tractors on the use of horses. 
The Department has drawn on the ex- 
perience of 191 tractor owners. 

It was found that the number of horses 
disposed of by the farmers in question 
after buying tractors was between two 
and three a farm. The average number 
of acres tillable by horses was increased 
twelve and the average size of the farms by 
a total of twenty-two acres. Several oper- 
ators displaced horses entirely on plowing, 
disking and harrowing. Few operators 
allowed their horses to stand idle while 
the tractor was in use. 

The horses remaining on these farms 
are doing seventy-five per cent of the 
tractive work, and tractors the remainder. 

The tractors were used for an average 
of twenty-nine ten-hour days a year on 
the home farms, no records being taken of 
custom work. A three-plow tractor on 
these farms does the work of eight and one- 
half horses in plowing, disking, harrowing 
and harvesting. 

The results of this study further sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that the prin- 
cipal advantage of a tractor lies in its 
ability to do heavy work in a shorter 
time than is possible with horses. 





Farm Power 


Continued from page 21 


the sides three feet long on one side and 
cut on a taper to five on the other. These 
are nailed together, and a fourth piece is 
nailed along the angle. The rough edges 
are planed or cut off. These may then be 
fastened to the garage floor at the rear end, 
as far apart as the wheels, from center to 
center, so that the, car can be driven up 
on them, or backed up on them, as the case 
may be. When they are not to be used, 
the car is driven in to one side of them. 
These jacks-will be found very useful in 
making adjustments and repairs under the 
car. If desired, the jacks may be made long 
enough to take all four wheels of the car, 
and can be built in the garage or outside. 
Nebraska. Dale Van Horn. ° 


. Patching all tubes every three months, 
removing with gasoline all old patches, 
and sticking on new fabric patches on all 
vents, will add dollars’ worth of service to 
the casing, as well as to the tube. G. B. 





OUR NEW POWER MAN, John S. “Glass—a man 
thoroughly familiar with farm power perplexities 
—will answer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines, farm tractors or farm power. 
Be sure to enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope. Address, John S. Glass, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tractor Schools 
By JOHN S. GLASS, Missouri 


What tractor schools should do, who 
should give the instruction, when and 
where; * ae are things that about all of 
the manufacturers, dealers and many of 
the farmers of the country are in- 
terested in. 

There are three kinds of tractor schools 
that I have in mind, and with which I ant 
familiar because of the college extension 
work I have done in Iowa. 

The first, the least satisfactory, is the 
school that is held by the company that 
builds the machine. The company may 


‘send in one or two men who are 


salesmen, but are not in the business of 


teaching, and do not know how to teach; 
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besides, ten or twelve salesmen are 
usually on the job “spotting prospects.” 
This kind of school does little good: after 


- the first appearance. To sell the goods is 


the big idea with these men. If a school 
is all it should be, there should be no 
mention of tractors for sale. Competition 
should be overlooked for the time, and 
the idea kept always to the front that the 
job at hand is one for the good of power 
farming and not only for Bill Jones’ trac- 
tor. This I say is the poorest kind of 
tractor school, from the farmers’ point of 
view, and they are the men that the school 
is supposed to benefit. 

The second, and a kind of school that 
has done good work in nearly every in- 
stance I can recall, is the one held by 
local dealers, where it is possible to get 
them to work together, with the assistance 
of their shop men and a representative 
from each tractor company, a man who has 
had experience in the teaching game and 
is doing the work not to sell machines 
but to sell knowledge of the machine. 
Schools of this kind will always do a lot 
of good. 

There is one other kind of school, one 
that has been put into effect in Iowa 
through the Agricultural Extension ser- 
vice, working in cooperation with the 
county farm bureaus. 

Schools of the third kind were first held 
in Iowa during the winter of 1919; nine- 
teen of them were held with a total at- 
tendance of more than 4,000 Iowa farmers. 
We had nothing for sale, advertised 
nothing, but kept everlastingly at our 
program, which was about as follows: 


First Day ; 
Gas Engine Prineiples........ One hour. 
Laboratory, same subject ....Two hours 
Valves and Valve Gear........ One hour. 
Laboratory, same subject ....Two hours. 
Second Day 
Carbureters, Carburetion. ...:.One hour. 
RONUAOO Soins 29k % Sega es ake One hour. 
AADICMA oss Sno ee Ras os Two hours. 
TOUS cis is cack kakaee Three hours. 


Circumstances often varied the exact 
way in which the program was developed; 
it was our intention to work in cooperation 
with every tractor dealer and every trac- 
tor farmer in each of the counties where 
the work was done. In some cases the 
weather broke in on our work so that the 
laboratory or experience work was more of 
a demonstration than it was intended. 

Every time I think of a tractor school 
I recall the school that County Agent 
Earl Maharg, of Sac county, Iowa, held the 
last two days of January, 1919. 

We began work in tle basement of the 


_ Sac City garage about nine o’clock on the 


morning of the first day. By ten o’clock 
the crowd was pushing out at the windows 
and doors. The storage reom was opened 
up and the crowd continued to swell. 
until noon, when there were more than 
600 in the room. That afternoon they all 
returned to the teacher and brought a few 
more with them. When we counted up 
the next evening we found that there had 
been just 1,672 Sae county and Ida county 
farmers at the school in the two days’ 
duration. 

It is safe to say that from 150 to 200 is 
a fair average of attendance for all of the 
tractor schools held in this manner in the 
State, up to the present time. 
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Manufactured by 












FREE! Enough 
Devoe Lead and 
Zinc Paint for 
your house—/F 






—under actual test, 
Devoe doesn’t wear a 
year or two or three years 
longer—longer and better 
—than any other paint 
you choose ! 














Or—paint half your 
house with Devoe, and 
the other half with what- 
ever you like. 














If Devoe doesn’t take 
fewer gallons and cost 
less money, we'll make 
no charge for Devoe! 












Can you afford to pass 
this offer without investi- 
gation ? 







DEVOE PRODUCTS are 
time-tested and proven, 
—backed by~166 years’ 
experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing 
concern in the U. S. 
Founded 1754. 









Sold by the Devoe Agent 
in your community 











Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York 





ints, Varnishes, Stains, 
Pres Rasen, Insecticides 


Chicago 
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You’resafe when you buy cattle. 
You know cattle because they’re a big 
part of your business. 


You can be just as safein buying 


guaranteed clothes. Just take ad- 
vantage of our 75 years’ 
experience in making 
them. 










You can be safe because this ex- 
perience: shows what fabric wears 
longest—what are the : sensible, 
long lasting styles—how to get the 
longest service at a moderate price. 










After being tested by over a half mil- 
lion wearers it has been proven. that, 
for wear—service—looks—most-for- 
dollar—you can’t beat guaranteed 
Clothcraft Serge Specials. 















In the Clothcraft Shops, the largest 
single clothing plant in the world, 
we specialize on Serge Specials 
because we’ve never found any- 
thing that gives more satisfaction 
with greater certainty—year in and 
year out. 












You can be safe because you now have an 
opportunity to see the actual samples of these 
wonderful wearing serges—Free—in brown, 
gray, and blue—in a little folder with a big 
message. Write us to “Send Serge Folder.” 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 641 St. Clair Ave., 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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~ come their difficulties. 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of ‘a Nation Are Its Strongest Seeks 








Getting an Education at Home 


of women who have a sense of in- 

feriority because they lack an educa- 
tion. They would like to take part in the 
social life and the-elub work of the com- 
munity, but are afraid to do so for fear of 
making mistakes. Their ideas may be just 
as good as the ideas of the women who “do 
things,” but they do not know how to 
express them. 

Such women can not enter into a dis- 
cussion nof prepare a club paper, and they 
have not the courage necessary for taking 
part in a program. They 
are forced to acknowledge 
their inability by their in- 
activity, andso must sit by, 
feeling that they are “out 
of it all.” I know the feel- 
ing, for I once belonged to 
that class; and I want to 
tell how I overcame my 
inadequacy and thus pos- 
sibly help others to over- 


Pot won are, unfortunately, a number 


My education, in so far 
as schooling is concerned, 
ended before I had finished 
the seventh grade. I mar- 
ried and for several years 
was so busy with my work 
and with the “bringing up” 
of a good-sized family that 
I took little part in neigh- 
borhood affairs. Later, 
however, I had more time. 
I attended the Parent- 
Teachers meetings; but 
aside from “honoring the 
meetings with my pres- 
ence” and paying my dues, I might as well 
have stayed at home for all the good I was 
able to do. 

Finally, I became so sensitive concern- 
ing my mental lameness that I determined 
to do something about it. I had two eyes 
and a mind, and there were books. With 
such a combination, why remain ignorant? 

There was not much time for study; but 
the housewife performs a number of duties 
that do not require constant application of 
thought, and I could at least use the time 
given to those duties for thinking to some 
purpose. 

I wrote on paper the particular thing I 
wished to learn, and kept it before sme 
when washing dishes, doing other kitchen 
work, and when ironing. When on the 
move, I carried my “lesson” around in my 
apron pocket, glancing at it when I could. 

I began to study my old school dictionary 
to find the meanings of words I was using 
but could not define. I studied words alone 
and in their relation to other words, tried 
to form ideas on chosen subjects, and 
sought the proper words to express the 
ideas. 

When I read I ende&vored to get the 
meaning of each sentence or paragraph be- 
fore going on to the next. By doing this I 
was able to fixinmy mind what I had read 
and to remember it. I had my children 
bring their language and rhetoric books 





By CADDIE BELL 


home so that I could study them at night. 

I kept, and still do keep, a paper and 
pencil at hand, and any original thought 
is welcomed as a fortune would be and is 
quickly written down. Many times I 
have taken my hands out of dish-water to 
do this; I have even jumped out of bed to 
write down a thought which I feared would 
be.gone by morning. 

The more I thought and studied, the 
better became my understanding; the 
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a nation and brings success to individuals. 

But it is one of the good things that may 
easily be carried too far and, when in- 
dulged in in detail, often becomes a real 
family failing. This is being impressed 
upon the writer many times a day as she 
deals with the letters that come from 
young people all over the United States, 
the young folks who are eager to enter 
Civil Service. 

In order to be truly helpful, allow me to 
be specific. That their names may not be 
known to the members of the examining 
board, applicants for Civil 
Service positions are direct- 
ed in big, black type, at the 
head of each sheet of paper 
used for examination, to re- 
frain from putting their 
names on the examination 
papers. They are further 
toldto write a certain num- 
ber of words on one of two 
given subjects, and to ad- 
dress the finished papers to 
the Civil Service Commis- 
sion,- Washington, D. C., 
dating letters at the appli- 
cants’ home towns. These 
directions are as simple and 
concise as possible. Yet it 
is amazing to see how many 
young aspirants fail to fol- 
low them. 

These would-be servants 
of Uncle Sam have gone to 





This room of simple charm has pale-gray walls, white woodwork and 
furniture, and a rug in blue and gray. The curtains are of blue case- 
ment cloth; the cushions are covered with blue denim 


more I used my mind, the more useful it 
became. I do not think I possess greater 
intelligence than the average woman, but 
I can say without any intention of boast~ 
ing that the result has been truly amazing. 
“My mind” has come to life and grows 
constantly more lively, for I have acquired 
a hearty appetite for learning, and I find 
the means of nourishment everywhere. 





A Family Failing 
By LEE McCRAE 


We Americans pride oursel¥Ves on our 
quickness, our snap judgments, our ability 
to get through before the other fellow does. 
We also like to do things in our own way, 
without bothering about directions. -To 
take the initiative and go forward with 
self-confidence is a distinctive national 
trait that certainly makes for progress as 





Education is the leading of human 
souls towhat is best, and making 
what is best out of them; and 
H these two objects are always at- ; 
tainable together and by the same 
means. The training which makes 
men happiest in themselves also 
makes them most serviceable to 


others. Ruskin, 








the trouble and expense of 
providing their photographs, 
are taking time and pains_ 
with their examinations, and 
plainly show their anxiety to meet the 
educational requirements. Yet they disre- 
gard the rules by which they must qualify. 

Examiners are obliged to count “five off’’ 
for each of these errors, which could have 
been avoided had the ambitious. ones 
merely glanced thoughtfully at the irfstruc- 
tions printed in the heading, or had they 
paid attention to the officials who conduct 
the examinations, for these officials read 
the directions aloud and caution the ap- 
plicants to- proceed carefully. Therefore 
these errors are due to a perverse heedless- 
ness which can not be excused in one seek- 
ing to do work for am accurate government. 
Strangers though we who mark the papers 
are, it hurts us to deduct the “fives.” 

But young America does not like to be 
told how to do things. “Oh, I know!” is 
the too frequent interruption, resulting in 
thousands of shattered air-castles—an 
awakening from patriotic dreams of going 
to Washington to help Uncle Sam. 

* The most serious part of it seems to me 
to be the fact that these same young 
people never know why they failed. They 
feel that they have written good letters, 
and “just know” that they have passed: 
Yet the weeks go by and the postman goes 
by, never bringing the appointment for 
which they so confidently and so ardently 
long. That is why I’m writing to say that 


Continued on page 47 
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| The Mid-day Meal In Pyrex 


at HE ‘big farm dinner is much less trouble 

when the busy farmwife bakes it quickly and 
serves it hot and appetizing in Pyrex, the trans- 
parent oven dishes that save cooking time— 
serving time — cleaning time. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Last A Lifetime 


Foods bake faster and better in golden-hued Pyrex 
because it uses all the oven heat. You serve from the 
same Pyrex dish. You clean Pyrex as easily as a glass 
tumbler. In Pyrex you see your baking bake, sides and 
bottom as well as the top. Pyrex keeps the food hot 
for the last member of the family or farm hand. 
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Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. 
Pyrex does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine 
Pyrex is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. 
Any Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any -piece of 
Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware, Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You don’t have to go to the city for 
Pyrex. Your own storekeeper has 
Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
676 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N. Y. 
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‘Canning Time 
Is Here Once More 
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fe D again we print the time-table and 
directions for canning. The cold-pack 
method of canning seems Takerious to those 
who feel that the sterilization period re- 
quires so much fuel and consumes so much 
time. The use of the steam-pressure 
cooker shortens this period and, in some 
sections, particularly in the Southern 
states, the three-period method of steril- 
ization is resorted to, as this method needs 
the fire but a short time on each of the 
three successive days. But the three- 
period method requires the handling of the 
jars on each of these three days and there is 
more or less danger of the development of 
a “flat sour,” for the food in the center of 
the jar may not be so thoroughly cooked 
(or sterilized) as that along the sides. 

Now, however, a method has been dis- 
covered by which such vegetables as corn, 
peas, beans, asparagus and greens may be 
canned successfully in one period of one 
and one-half hours. This is the acid 
method. One teaspoonful of salt and-one 
tablespoonful of vinegar are used in each 
pint jar of vegetables. The acid and salt 
give unfavorable conditions for the growth 
of micro-organisims and make the one 
period of sterilization safe. The acid 
method has been tried out in various state 
colleges and by home bureaus and has their 
endorsement. 


Canning Time-Table 
Blanching and Processing Fruits and 


Vegetables 
Processing 
Products Blanching Hot St. 
Water Pres. Ck. 
Minutes Min.Lbs.Min. 
gs een 1144 ae 
Apricots. . ..- Lto2 - aa 
Asparagus....... 3 to 4 120 10 30 
re ee 5 (peel) - 90 «5 30 
Blackberries... .. . None | Sea oe 
Blueberries. ...... None | eres 
Brussels sprouts ..5 to 10 120 5 30 
Caulifiower ......3 60 10 40 
a Ee 5 (scrape) 90 10 40 
Cherries... . . ..... None | ee Pea? 
Corn>...........l1to5 (on cob) 180 15 80 
Currants......... None | = 
Dewberries....... None 12 
Gooseberries . .... None ae 
Lima beans...... 2to 5 180 10 40 
Ope. 2. Sass. ssc 08 120 15. 30 
a Se, Sous 3 to 5 180 10 45 
Peaches......... 15 seconds re ee 
a aa 15 seconds Se eee 
i. rer Roast 35 10 15 
Pineapples....... 3 to 5 Bee) ae ee 
SS oo. 2 kad Prick with needle 16 ree 
Quinces.......... 1% 25 ce 
Raspberries. ..... None 12 ae 
Rhubarb......... None 15 mi 
EI 5 saa 6 kkk ve 5 ry 90 10 30 
Spinach or greens 4 120 10 35 
String beans ..... 3 to8 120 10 45 
Sweet potatoes ...Steam 34 done— 
peel inn Sere 
Tomatoes. ....... 30 to 60 seconds 25 .. .. 
Soup mixtures. ... None 120 15 35 
Strawberries ..... None 3 


The time-table shows the blanching 
time réquired for the various vegetables 
and fruits, and also the time for processing 
in a hot-water bath outfit, and in a steam- 
pressure canner. The periods given in 
this table are for quart jars. Add thirty 


minutes for two-quart jars and deduct’ 


five minutes for pint jars. 

The blanch—immersion for a short time 
in boiling water or live steam—gives a 
more thorough cleansing, improves the 
texture of the product and insures a clearer 
liquor in the can. It also shrinks the fruit 
or vegetable and makes it more flexible. A 
full pack is then made more easily. The 
time a for blanching varies with the 
state of maturity. After blanching the 
fruit or vegetable place it for an instant in 


‘cold water to make it more crisp. 


Pack in hot jars, which should rest on 
cloths wrung out of hot water. Fruits cut 
in half should be arranged with the pit sur- 
face down. A thin, slender, flexible paddle 
made of wood is useful in placing the fruit 
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or vegetable in the jar. When the jar has 
been packed as full as possible without 
crushing the pieces, the sirup, brine or 
seasoning is added. The paddle is also 
used to take out bubbles of air after the 
liquor has been added. 

When the jar is full, put in place a rub- 
ber jar ring (which has been boiled in a 
solution of one teaspoonful of baking soda 
to one quart of boiling water). Put on the 
caps. When a screw-top jar is used, screw 
the top evenly about half way. When a 
glass-top jar with wire clamp is used, place 
the lid on evenly and raise both clamps, 
the upper one fastened to hold the lid in 
place. When jars equipped with rubber 
caps and clamp spring adjustment for 
sealing hermetically are used, fasten cap 
on the jar evenly with clamp. 

The jars are then placed either in the 
water-bath ona rack or in a pressure cooker 
for processing. Processing (heating in the 
water-bath or the pressure cooker) is the 
final aj ATL of heat to kill the majority 
of the bacteria present, and is continued 
for a period determined by the character 
of the product and the kind of apparatus 
used. Immediately after the termination 
of the processing period, while the prod- 
ucts are still hot, lids of glass and similar 
containers must be tightened. Do not let 
the filled jars cool before doing this. The 
hotter the product when the clamps or 
covers are tightened, to furnish sufficient 
pressure on the lid to effect a seal as the 
jar cools, the better. 

Jars or containers must not stand close 
together while cooling. They should cool 
as ype as possible. Hot jars placed on 
cold metal are likely to break. Prevent ac- 
cidents by placing them on a board, out of 
the way of drafts. As soon as the jars have 
cooled test to see if there is any leakage. 
Jars which leak should be emptied into 
other containers and reprocessed at once. 





Homely Wrinkles 


I suppose this fine weather the 
lambs’ tails give a frisk or two 
extraordinary. When a boy would 
ery, “‘Huzza,” and a girl, “Oh 
my!” a little lamb frisks its tail. 

Keats. 


A screen door for the outside cellar en- 
trance will keep out flies, cats and other 
intruders when you open the hatchway in 
order to ventilate the cellar. 


The unsightly marks made by striking 
matches on the wall can be removed by 
rubbing the spot with a piece of lemon. To 
prevent a repetition of the offense, apply a 
a vaseline and rub the spot .with’a 
cloth. 


Remove iron rust by rubbing the spot 
with a piece of rhubarb until the juice of 
the rhubarb has thoroughly saturated the 
cloth. Allow the article to dry, then wash 
it out in cold water, when the spot will 
have entirely disappeared. 


To clean a Panama hat, take off bands 
and linings and prepare a warm (not hot) 
suds, made with Castile soap. To each 
quart of soap-suds, add one teaspoonful of 
ammonia. Use a nail-brush to scrub the 
hat with this mixture, not neglecting the 
under side of the brim. Rinse off with 
clear water and scrub again with the 
soap-suds. Rinse in in clear water, 
then rinse with a pete, condo of one quart 
of water, a tablespoonful of glycerine and 
a few drops of bluin . Rinse well, using 
the brush to work well into the straw. The 

yeerine prevents the hat from getting 

ard and out of shape. Pat the hat with 
clean, dry cloths, then lay it in the sun on a 
flat surface which has been covered with a 





clean towel. When the hat begins to dry, 


Shape it as desired, then let it alone for 
two or three hours and it will be as nice 





and fresh as when new. Straw hats can 


be cleaned by rubbing them with cornmeal 
pened with peroxide. 





gists supply the large tubes. 
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_ A Surprise 


awaits you in this ten-day test 


This is to urge that you brush teeth 
for ten days in a new way. Combat 
the film. Bring other good eects. 
The whiter, cleaner, safer teeth will be 
a delightful surprise. : x 

To millions of people this method 
is bringing a new era in teeth clean- 


It combats film 


One object is to fight the film— 


that viscous film you feel. This is 
the teeth’s great enemy. It dims 
the teeth” and causes most tooth 
troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not effectively com- 
bat it. So night and day it may do 
a damage. which few. people have 
escaped. 

It, is the film-coat that  discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Despite the tooth 
brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found effective film com- 
batants. Able authorities have amply 
proved them. Now leading dentists, 

a 


- 


in Europe and America, advise their 
daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
millions of people have already 
adopted it. 


Watch these desired 
effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film-coats 
can not easily adhere. 

It also brings other effects which 
modern authorities desire. It multi- 
plies the salivary flow, as certain foods 
would do. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
which otherwise cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the ‘saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus twice a day it brings to users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupofi for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using, Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. Read in 
our book the scientific reason for each 
new effect. : 

Do this now. It is most important, 
both to you and yours. ‘ It may lead 
to life-long benefits which you can not 
afford to miss. 





Pepsadén 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every , application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 








Ten-Day Tube Free ™” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 691, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.; 
Chicago, Ill, 
Mail 10-Day Tubé of Pepsodent to 
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Thermo 
Knitted 


Sport Coat 
$600 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


Denver and 
West $6.50 
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+ Some most useful coat you 
can own-—for indoors or 
outdoors, work or play. 





Take it with you 
anywhere—occu- 
pies small space 
in your bag. Can 
be worn under 
street coat—not 
bulky—net tight. 
Cut for comfort 
—looks like cloth. 
Straps on cuffs. 


For 


gardening 
motoring 
hunting 
baseball 
traveling 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 











Made in popular heather mix- 
tures—same style for nien and 
women. Also boys’ and girls’ 
sizes. 


Make sure you buy the all-wool 
sport coat with the Thermo 
hanger in the neck of the coat— 
it is your guarantee. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 
349 Broadway Dept. F New York 


Also Makers of 


Wilaeiis, 
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Practical Patterns To Please All Tastes 


shoulders and have a decided flare. 

It is prophesied that skirts and sleeves 
will soon show this flare also. In fact, a 
change in styles is almost due, for there 
have been no radical changes for several 
years. Fuller skirts are comirtg in slowly 
put surely, and the new skirts are a trifle 
longer—not much to be sure, but an added 
inch is something to be thankful for. 

The skirt of ladies’ dress No. 3558 is cut 
along the new lines and the sleeves are 
made in the slightly flowing style which is 
so pretty for thin fabrics.. The dress is 
made of blue Georgette crépe and trimmed 
with iridescent beads; but the pattern 
could be used for foulard, satin, crépe de 
Chine and voile. 

A pleasing housedress of black and 
white gingham is shown in No. 3560. The 
belt, collar and cuffs are made of white 
linene. The sleeves can be made in wrist 
or elbow length. 

Misses and slender women will find a 
becoming dress in No. 3559, developed in 
foulard, with a vest and collar. of organdy, 
and a sash of Georgette crépe. The pat- 
tern could be used for any soft silk or 
cotton fabrics. 

A popular apron dress of percale is 
shown in No. 3561. Seersucker, chambray, 
and similar fabrics are also used for this 
pattern. , 

Apron No. 3600 has a desirable feature in 
the widened girdle which affords the pro- 


[ie new coats hang free from the 


tection given by a bib, without the ad- 
justment necessary to keep a bib in place. 
This bib-like girdle should be made double 
in order to obtain the “body’’ necessary to 
hold it in place. The oven eloth which‘ac- 
companies the apron has for its founda- 
tion a piece of denim, with a facing and a 
pocket of cretonne across each end. The 
hands are thrust into the pockets when 
food is lifted from the oven. A ring by 
which the cloth can be hung in a con- 
venient place is fastened at each end. For 
general use, the oven cloth cbuld be made 
of the unworn parts of old overalls. 

Growing girls will like the dress pictured 
in No. 3562, which has been made of ecru 
pongee with narrow frills of the same ma- 
terial and a little embroidery done in 
brown silk. The model will lend itself to a 
variety of fabrics. 

Girls’ dresses No. 3582 and No. 3563 
are also trimmed with hand embroidery, 
in the simplest possible designs. The pat- 
terns are suitable for serge, linen, Indian 
Head, chambray, gingham and percale. 

The rompers shown in No. 3587 are 
made of percale, but if made of ripplette 
they would require no ironing. 

Pongee, chambray, percale, gingham, 
madras and batiste are suitable for child’s 
dress No. 3586. The embroidery consists 
of a running stitch worked in heavy floss. 

Infants’ set No. 3575 includes a dress 
having kimono sleeves, a barrie coat 
(petticoat), and a carriage robe. 






































. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

. Ladies’ Apron Dress. 4 sizes: small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

Apron and Oven Cloth. One size: medium. 

















3559. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

Child’s Rom 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

Girls’. Dress. 3 siz@: 12, 14, 16 years. 

Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

3558. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44, 46 inches bust measure. 
3575. Infants’ Set. One size. 3600. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 
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3587. 
3562. 
3586. 

















The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks.- Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Our up-to-date 1921 Spring and Summer Catalog, containing 550 designs of ladies’, 


misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches, will be sent on receipt of 15 cents in coin. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa, Adv. — 
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ITH her feeling of responsibility 

for the welfare of her guests 
and children, many a woman today 
is replacing all the old beds in the 
house with Simmons Beds—built for 
sleep. 


One sleeps so much better in a 
Simmons Bed: Firm, steady, noise- 
less—never a squeak or a rattle. Your 
nerves relax, and you sink deep into 
restful sleep—all night, every night. 


And another nice thing. Nearly 
every room shared by two persons is 
now being furnished with Twin Beds. 
One sleeper does not disturb the other 
or communicate colds or other in- 


fections. 
kK * * 


Free Booklets on Sleep!—Write us for ‘What 
Leading Medical Journals and Health Magazines 
Say about Separate Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and 
“‘Yours for a Perfect Night’s Rest.’’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


: (Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


The ‘‘CORONADO”’ 
Design 1814 — in Twin Pair 


2 


HIS is one of the many 
exquisite 


PERIOD 
DESIGNS .- 


exclusive with Simmons Metal 
ds. 

Your choice of satiny Ivory 
White and beautiful Decora- 
tive Colors. 

Note the Square Steel Tubing 
—an exclusive Simmons Spe- 
cialty— 

and the Simmons Pressed 
Steel Corner Locks—firm, four- - 
square, noiseless. 





The Fine Hospitality 
of Restful Sleep 








ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds 
—and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 


ONS 


Built for Slag 












© 1921 
Simmons Company 
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modern farm. 
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“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


bring the kitchen up to the quality standard of the 
Aluminum. utensils are not all the same. 


Write for booklet “From Mine to Market” 


why “Wear-Ever” 


is superior to other utensils. 


which tells 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada: Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto 
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218 North State St. » 
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Warm, beautiful garments 
or children and Se easily 


made—write 
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GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. 40 Cwicace 
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Aunt Harriet 


Solves Many Problems 





R the benefit of new friends, and in 
order to jog the memory of old friends, 
we repeat that, because of limited space, 
the letters that are answered in this 
column must be of general interest and 
considered as being helpful to many. In 
otder to be sure of a reply, sign your name 
and address and enclose stamp, so that 
Aunt Harriet can send the answer by 
mail, if necessary. Unless the letter is 
accompanied by the name and address it 
will receive no attention. The corre- 
spondent’s correct name and address 
should appear on the letter as well as on 
the envelope. Write legibly with pen and 
ink. Your time, our time and postage are 
all wasted when letters have to be returned 
to us because of “‘insufficient address,’’ or 
when the addressee is ‘“‘unknown.”’ Write 
briefly and to the point, numbering your 
questions and leaving a small space be- 
tween them, and remember that working 
several months ahead as we do, it is im- 
possible to ‘‘answer in the next issue.” Be- 
cause “E. W.” and the many who sign 
themselves “Doubtful, ” “Subscriber,” 
“Farmer’s Daughter,” etc., ignore these 
instructions, their letters’ can not be 
answered. 


How should a girl dress in order to be 
Attractive ? 


Women and girls should dress modestly so 
as to attract as little attention as possible. A 
girl should strive to win respect as well as 
admiration, and good men and boys do not 
respect a girl whose dress is immodest and un- 
tidy. Clothes can be becoming, as well as 
neat and tidy, and should not expose the 
wearer’s person to the gaze of every passer-by. 

The girl who shows that she wants atten- 
tion from the opposite sex either fails to get 
it or gets it from the wrong kind of people. If 
a girl tries to be sweet, modest, gracious and 
womanly, the right kind of attention will 
come to her in time. 


We enjoy the musical games more than 
any others. Please give us another game 
of this kind. Lads and Lassies. 


You can play “Danger Zones,’’ the zones 
being represented by a few newspapers piled 
upon each other and placed at opposite sides 
of the room. Players form in a double circle 
and, when the music starts, the couples march 
around until the music stops unexpectedly. 
The couples standing on the newspapers 
when the music stops must drop out of the 
circle. As the circle grows smaller, the piles 
of newspapers are brought closer together. 
Players must walk across the papers, for side- 
stepping and jumping are forbidden. 


Please tell us what kind of an apron it is 
that is called the “Polly Prim.” 


The cover of this issue of The Farm J ournal 
shows ‘‘Peaches’’ wearing a ‘Polly Prim” 
apron. To make this apron cut a piece of 
flowered chintz about forty inches in length 
(longer for a tall person), and stitch a hem 
three inches in width across the bottom edge. 
The top of the apron has a hem one and one- 
half inches in width, with the corners turned 
under to form the slope which fits the apron 
to the figure. Stitch the corners in place and 
encircle the neck with a doubled strip of the 
material measuring three inches in width 
when finished, the strip being fastened to the 
apron by means of buttons and buttonholes. 
A similar but longer strip is used for the belt. 
A roomy pocket is stitched on each side of the 
apron. 


Please suggest simple and easily repared 
refreshments for a social club. e meet 
every two weeks throughout the year for 
Jolly Ti 

The choice of refreshments should be con- 
trolled by the weather and the time of the 
year. You will find something suitable for 
any time and any occasion in the f 
list: Sandwiches or oatmeal cakes with 
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cocoa; individual apple, pumpkin or mince 
pies with coffee; fancy crackers with lemonade 
or grape juice; cider and doughnuts; apples 
and nuts; lemon gelatine with whipped cream 
and cookies; home-made candy; molasses 
candy; maple sugar, pickles and soda crack- 
ers; fruit punch and cookies; ice-cream and 
cake; or sweetened whipped cream to which 
have been added marshmallows cut into 
quarters (this cream is served very cold with 
drop cookies made of rolled oats); popcorn 
balls and pink lemonade; watermelon; rolls 
with bacon or Frankfurters cooked over a 
bonfire; roasted corn and potatoes; toasted 
marshmallows and popped corn. 


I am easily persuaded into buying clothes 
which I afterward “dislike. Please give 
some rules which a young man can follow 
and thereby avoid mistakes. 
Inexperienced Youth. 


Men should be no less careful than women 
in avoiding clothing which is extreme in cut 
and color. They should avoid unusual color 
combinations of hosiery and neckwear, loud, 
_— jewelry and all perfumes. The face 
should be clean shaven, shoes should be neatly 
polished, and suits neatly pressed. Collars 
for dress should fit sen 3 giving an alert, 
neat appearance; soft collars belong to in- 
formal dress. 

Wear a belt in preference to suspenders 
when the coat is not worn. When the vest is 
omitted, the coat should be buttoned. 

A full-faced man should choose a turned- 
over collar with long points—never a straight 
high-band collar. A thin-faced man follows 
the reverse of this rule. The necktie should 
always blend with the shirt and be carefully 
tied. Avoid all extremes in ties, in either 
shape or color. The majority of men look 
better in a well-tied bow tie. They are jaunty, 
inexpensive and hold their shape longer than 
the average four-in-hand ties. Shirts with 
dark backgrounds should be avoided. Socks 
worn with low shoes should be of a corre- 
sponding shade. Avoid white socks with dark 
low shoes. When a man’s wardrobe is limited 
he should choose dark, simply cut clothes of 
indistinguishable pattern. Eos 





AuNtT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest ber of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 








A Family Failing 
Continued from page 41 


many have, indeed, written excellent papers, 
full of good ideas, well expressed, showin, 
their school training and their ability to 
the positions they sought; but they have 
sacrificed accuracy for s or carelessness. 

It is simply a “present-day illustration of 
the old adage, ‘‘better be slow than be sorry,” 
or a new version of the tortoise and hare 
story. We Americans are mostly hares, 
jumping over obstacles and directions in our 
haste to arrive. Yet what avails our s 
if we are jumping in the wrong direction? 
We have only the farther to come back. And 
oh, the pity of it! In these cases we can not 
come back at all; our chance to serve is gone. 

Once upon a time a young girl went to a 
School 6f dressmaking for her first lesson. 
She was assigned her place at a table, and 
given a chart with printed directions for use. 
The instructress watched her from nearby, as 
there were few others in the room. After 
some time passed in silence, the teacher said, 
“Why don’t you ask mé some questions?” 

“About what?’ The girl looked up 
startled. 

“Oh, about the chart.” 

"Pde the directions are all here,” she re- 


plied. 
_ “Yes, I know; but you seem to be the first 
nk to find that out. The girls usually read a 
ttle and ask us the rest; or else they read 
and forget or fail to understand. You are 
Tefreshing.”’ 

The tendency to heedlessness is more 
¢ommon in women than in men; for men learn 
very early that business demands pains- 
taking accuracy in details. Quick observa- 
tion, quick thinking, even quick decision are 
vital to success; but it must be keen seeing 
and clear thinking if the quick decision be 
‘the right one. 

“Count your change, boy; don’t guess at 
it!” counseled a wise father. And when 

nele Samuel prints directions, yo 
mericans must read them if they wo 

his service. 
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Try them! 






MULE TEAM 


BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


The Finest Soap for Washing Machines. 
Have YOU Tried It? 


Manufacturers of washing machines everywhere recommend the use of 
20-Mule-Team Soap Chips. Made by the makers of the famous 20- 
Mule-Team Borax—20-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips represent the finest 
form of laundry soap that can be manufactured. They contain the finest 
soap ingredients available plus the best Borax in the world. 


Your washing machine will give better results in every way and more eco- 
nomically with 20-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips. 


It’s the Borax in the Soap that does the work. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


100 William Street New York 









Fashion dictates pleats, Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
and prices on 
Accordion — Knife— Box 


PLEATING 
Hemstitchin 
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kinds. 
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fuel, by cooking 
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not scorch. Entire meal cooked in 30 minutes, 


Write for information on how to do it, 


Also can Fruite and Vegetables with U.S. Cold 


Pack Method. Avoid waste. 


Save time in hot 


weather with National Steel Canner. It costs Jess, 


Write for Free Book on Canning. 











GUGGESTIONS for Parties will be found 
‘~ in our and En “3 


a ames 
Price, 25 cents. A 
Washington 
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From a painting by 
Coles Phillips for 
The George W. 
Blabon Company 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


"THE beauty of youth; 

the freshness of Spring! 
Both are typified in 
Blabon Art Floors of 
Linoleum. Their artistic 
patterns adapt them for 
every room upstairs and 
down. Easily kept clean 
and bright. Sanitary, dur- 
able, economical. Inlaid 


pattern No. 352 is illus- 


trated here. For genuine 
Linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


important Notice: Floor coverings (including 
rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not lin- 
oleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper 
floor coverings have a black interior which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Tithel on att’ 


Blabon Art 
Linoleums 
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NOW! Save Money! 


Buy Direct-From-Our-Factory and 
you will find it easier to solve High- 
Cost-of-Living problems. We an 
Gave you money on pe- 
ad oe RE gaa Coal-and- 
nor Easy Pa nts 

a Take 10 Mos. 

1 Or 1 Yr.to Pay 
It aie gocneaes mon- 
itchen Kabinets, Re- 
frigerators, Paint, Roof- 


Cream Separators, 
\ Furnitureand many oth- 
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Back Views 


Continued from page 23 


again, Mr. Morgan. I’m immensely in- 
terested in the development of this tale.”’ 

“If I live to tell the tale, I'll do so with 
pleasure,”’ he replied. And he made a mental 
reservation to see her again at any rate. 

He kept his word. 
after dinner he found her as charming as she 
had looked. From that time on, many an 
afternoon found him at the Fanshawe 
mansion. There was a faint elusiveness in 
Vita’s manner which made her fascinating. 
Morgan fancied everything about her, espe- 
cially the soft little knot of hair at the back 
of her neck It suited his idiosyncrasy. 
Please a man’s notions, fall in with his fads, 
and he is yours. Charm is the grace to read 
other people’s ideas and adapt yourself to 
them. 

This charm Vita had to perfection, and 
Morgan said to himself, “By Jove! This 
woman has something about her that drives 
me mad. I’ve tired of more beautiful women 
in less time than this.’’ 

He set his teeth and determined to solve 
her and her mystery. Miss Fanshawe, mean- 
while, was enjoying herself immensely. She 
was too genuine to play with a manas acat 
plays with a mouse; but her girlish pride was 
gratified to see a cynical old bachelor of five 
and thirty, almost an avowed woman-hater, 
at her tiny feet. There was something more, 
too. One would almost have said there was a 
secret source of amusement behind the kindly 
glances she sometimes gave Morgan, so merry 
= they, and so roguish did her brown eyes 
ook, 

Young Mrs. Randall watched the affair 
with great glee, and many were the times this 
designing young matron managed to bring 
the two chief actors together. All their 
friends were pleased, and were amused by the 
total unconsciousness of both parties who 
did not realize themselves the observed of all 
observers. 

Ted Johnson called Mr. Morgan ‘‘a first- 
class nuisance”’; but then, despite their flings 
at ‘feminine’ jealousy, men never like the 
other men who worship at the favorite 
shrines. 

It was the ‘‘kermess’’ which brought the 
climax. Miss Fanshawe, bewitching in her 
quaint costume, the black lace mantilla over 
her blond hair and crimson rose over her ear, 
led the Spanish dance. 

Then Morgan, beholding her, knew the 
time had come when he could wait no longer. 

After many fruitless attempts he got near 
her and claimied her for the next dance. 
Lightly they floated away in a waltz. 

“You’re a good dancer, Mr. Morgan. 
Almost as good as an Italian,” the girl said, 
as she and her partner paused in a corner of 
the ballroom. : 

“That's a half-way compliment,” he re- 
plied. ‘I should say you are quite as good as 
the Andalusian you're typifying tonight.”’ 

“Thank you—why Andalusian?” she 
asked. 

“Because they are the blond Spaniards, 
and what do you know of Italian dancing?” 
he returned. 

‘Oh, I have many Italian friends, and they 
are the most graceful men I have ever known.” 

**You have been in Italy, then?’’ he asked. 


Mr. Morgan, however, had not come to the - 


‘“‘kermess’’ to hear Miss Fanshawe talk of 
Italy, nor of any other commonplace things. 
Diplomatically he steered her toward the door 
of the supper room. ‘‘Won’t you have an 
ice? It seems warm here.”’ He could think 
of nothing better than the traditional excuse. 

She assented and they entered the long, 
flower-decked room where palms and ferns 
made leafy screens for the little tables. A 
fountain, in the center splashed coolly and the 
room was almost deserted. Morgan chose 
the most secluded and best hidden table. 

Miss Fanshawe, brilliant with excitement 
and very beautiful, met her escort’s eyes 
across the table. ‘‘You’ve neyer told me the 
end of your story, Mr. Morgan. Have you 
ever seen your inamorata again?’’ There was 
a little mocking light-in her eyes, but her 
voice was not free from emotion. 

“T’ve seen my inamorata, yes; but only you 
can tell me the end of the story.” 

“J?” She arched her brows inquiringly. 

“Yes, you.”” He reached eagerly across the 
table for her hand, and imprisoned’ it in one 
of his own. ‘Vita, you know I love you; 
that’s the only story I can tell. I want you 
to be my wife.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully, and then: 
“Are you quite, quite sure you want me?j 


In the drawing-room - 
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she spoke gravely, even while her lips trem- 
bled with repressed laughter. 

“Vita! Want you!”’ 

The girl smiled and laid her free hand over 
his. Then as he exclaimed joyously, ‘‘Wait 
a minute,’ she commanded, and drew both 
hands away. ‘“‘What was it you said about 
the back of that girl’s head? The next time 
you saw it you'd lose your life?’’ 

“Oh, hang the girl and her head!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“Vita!l’? She had dropped her 
mantilla down from her head and turned 
away from him. Her soft blond hair was 
piled high on her head and in the shining coils 
Morgan recognized the former hoodoo. So 
this was the reason her voice had always 
seemed strangely familiar to him, and this 
was the mystery about her. 

Miss Fanshawe glanced back over her 
pretty shoulder. ‘‘Well,’’ she looked at him 
with a world of meaning in her glance, ‘‘hang 
the girl and her head if you want to.” 

“T will hang myself if you don’t marry me,” 
he said viciously. 

“But you said you'd lose your life if you 
ever saw—”’ 

He interrupted her. 

“Vita, Vita, you are my life. If you will 
not marry me [I shall lose my life. Tell me 
you love me.” 

The merry lips dropped into tender curves, 
the little hand fluttered like a snowflake, then 
rested in the strong one held out so eagerly to 
grasp it. Her eyes softened and said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
But her lips spoke mischief. 

“I presume I’ll never dare give you the cold 
shoulder for fear of your instant suicide. But 
shall I never be able to wear my hair high 
again? And by the way, I have your pet 
pictures that I did not want at all. I don’t 
like being a hoodoo, either.’’ 

Somehow Morgan had come around to her 
side of the table now and was standing beside 
her. As he bent down, the teasing died on 


’ her lips and she nestled her head against him. 


‘Not my hoodoo,” he murmured into her 
hair, ‘“‘my guardian angel.” 


—_——_2 


“Some hae jobs and wilna work, 
And some would work that want it, 
But we hae jobs, and we will work, 
Our common sense be thankit.”’ 





From Five Men to a Million 


Continued from page 9 


farm bureau in Broome county, N. Y., have 
grown more than 2,000 county farm bureaus, 
which, in turn, have been welded together 
into state organizations in forty states, with 
prospects good for the entire forty-eight 
organizing before this year has ended, and 
that these states, in turn, have formed the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, with 
more than 1,000,000 members, shows that 
the speakers were correct in the high tributes 
they paid. Seldom, indeed, has an idea gone 
so far in such a short period of time; for 
while the county farm bureau movement is 
ten years old, the state farm bureau is only 
five years old (Illinois was the first state, 
with New York second and Ohio third) and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation is 
Jess than two years old: When it is remem- 
bered that today there are 120,000 members 
of the farm bureau in Iowa, 110,000 in Illi- 
nois, 80,000 in Indiana, 70,000 in New York, 


_ 65,000 in Ohio, 55,000 in Minnesota,and so 


on, it can readily be seen that ‘ideas go 
booming through the world louder than 
cannon.”’ And, thanks to the brains and 


arms of more than amillion *‘good and brave 


men,’’ that idea was not a mere dream, but re- 
sulted in an achievement which stands unpar- 
alleled in the history of American farming. 
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“At last I have seiien door on my 
use; now I can sleep in the day- 
time without the flies biting me” 









One Taste 
* Invites Another 


Angelus Marshmallows are a good 
old-fashioned confection that every- 
body likes. Sweet, but not too sweet. 
As fresh and pure in that wax-sealed 
package as though just made. 


Toast them over an open fire until 


they puff into big golden balls. Make 
your favorite cakes, salads, puddings 


FA 


ra) 


‘Arent They Good, Grandina r 






and desserts tastier and prettier with 
Angelus Marshmallows—whole or 
melted into a cream. The secret is 
in our beautifully illustrated recipe 
book. Send for it—it’s free. 
RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Dept. F, Chicago or Brooklyn 
Also makers of Cracker Jack and other 
“RELIABLE” Confections 
In the Wax-Sealed 


package— 


always fresh 
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AGENTS -@Mizto 


We need special agents to travel 
by Automobile introducing our great 
line of Nationally-advertised Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Household 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 a day, all Say sa 
and obtain an Automobile es 
at once for full particulars. Address 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO, 








3025 American Bidg., 











Send for Free Hlustrated Catalog of the 
Little Wonder Oil Stove 
Designed from suggestions of women oil stove 
users the Country over. Enclosed top (which 
allows of no wasted heat up around sides of cook- 
ing utensils), and forced air feed (stove burns 90% 
air to 10% oil), makes one central burner and one 
gal. of kerosenedo the work of any other oil stove 
with 6 burners and 10gals. Pays foritself quick 
in saving of fuel. No wick or asbestos rings; no 
dirt; no danger; odorless. Cooks fast or slow as 
desired. Top accommodates four 8-in. utensils at 
once. Oven roasts, bakes, broils perfectly. Quickly 
generated ; simply operated; strongly constructed; 
occupies but little space. The promest oil stove 
ever invented, and price only $17.50 f. 0. b. fac- 


tory. Send for Catalog NOW. 
Little Wonder Stove Co. 
17253 GABLE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 





tisfied after using 
Today. JONES MFG. 
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Easy to Pay 
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ILL IT RAIN? 
“3 Big tus Weather 





In stormy 


In fine weather children come out. 
weather witch comes out 8 to 24 hours ahead of 


rain or snow. Surprisingly reliable. Made of 
hardwood in Swiss cottage style. Decorated as 
pi@ured, with thermometer, etc. Order to-day. 
Cash or Money Order. 


KEYDEL BROS. Bey Detrich 


A QUICK SALES! PROFIT 
AGENTS See pE Ewer err 











Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


if is required to divide forty-five into four 
parts, each of which may be made to pro- 
uce a like result when added to, subtracted 
from, divided by, and multiplied by a certain 
figure, thus: 

A multiplied by X equals Z 

B divided by X equals Z 

C minus X equals Z 

D plus X equals Z 


- 


9] 
What are the values of A, B, C, D, X and Z? 
Juvenile Finance 


The personal accounts of three messenger 
boys in a down-town telegraph office were in- 
volved as follows: Messenger 45 owed mes- 
senger 98 three cents; 98 owed two cents to 
messenger 74, who owed a like amount to 45. 
Well, one day 45 received a tip in the form 
of one coin which he paid to his creditor on 
account. This started a good example and 
by giving it proper circulation that one coin 
was made to square the accounts of all three 
boys. How was it accomplished ? 


Where Should This Letter Go? 


Postal clerks and letter-carriers have lots of 
puzzling matters to deal with in the handling 








73} of Uncle Sam's mail, 

and not infrequently 

WOooD some joker or puzzle 
MLE enthusiast will provide 
them with a poser that 

MAY 14-200 “stumps” the entire 
0 ~ | force. The accompany- 

x ing sketch is a fair ex- 





ample of one of these postal puzzles, so let 
us see how many of our puzzlers can tell 
where that letter ought to go. 


Paradoxical Puzzle 


An innkeeper had a sudden influx of guests, 
eleven arriving in one party and demanding 
separate beds. The host had only ten beds 
at his disposal; but, notwithstanding, man- 
aged to accommodate them all by the follow- 
ing method: He put two in the first bed, 
with the understanding that the second 
should have.a bed to himself in a few minutes, 
as soon as the others were settled. He then 
put the third in the second bed, the fourth in 
the third bed, and so on, the tenth being ac- 
commodated in the ninth bed. He thus had 
one bed still left, which the eleventh man who 
was temporarily placed in the second bed, 
was now invited to occupy. Who can explain 
this paradoxical anecdote, wherein the 
arithmetical fallacy is cleverly concealed? 


Puzzling Sign-Board 
Gi We stopped our car to 
(J - 


c } inspect this remnant 


? of a sign-board out in 
g V7 Fy 






the suburbs. It was 
apparent that twosign- 
boards, one on either 
side, had been removed. 
This fact, together with 
a further clie that the 
original announcement 
} probably related to 
ya homestead operation 
‘ in the immediate vi- 
cinity, enabled us to figure out what were 
probably the missing portions of the sign. 
Can you restore the announcement? 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


His annual rebuff: The blanks are filled ap- 
propriately by the following words in the 
order given: Pliant, tolerant, gallant, bril- 
liant, pedant, flippant, dormant, verdant, 
abundant, can’t, grant, want, attendant, 
adamant, hydrant. 


A puzzle sum: The sum produced a dog as 
follows: DOVE plus STONE minus VEST 






minus ONE plus GLOBE minus LOBE ~ 
DOG. 


leaves 

Sorts of men: Managed, mandril, mango, 
mangrove, manhood, manicure, man-of-war 
and mandate. 

Hidden generals: The Revolutionary War 
names eoncealed in the sentences were as 
lows: Morgan, Greene, Gates, André, Howe, 
Concord. $ 
Good advice: 
ciphered to read: WELL BEGUN IS HALF 
DONE. : 


Word evolution: Fade, made, male, mile, 
milk, silk. : 
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For Kids Wash Clothes 
RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 





OUTWEARS GALATEA 


This cotton dress fabric is woven to out- 
wear any other at the price. 

Specially suited to the making of boys’ and 
girls’ school clothes that must be both at- 
tractive and serviceable. 

Over one-hundred neat checks, plaids, 
stripes, plain shades, also white. 


Ask your dealer to show you this cloth — 
identify it by the name — RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH — stamped every 
yard on the selvage. Write for samples. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Established 1867 
Adams Mass. 











LOOK! U. S. ARMY 
COMBINATION PONCHO 


os SHELTER Can be used as 





pe 
Shelter Tent 
or Rubber 
Blanket 


For the use of every- 
thing around the farm 
and yourself. This is 
a real saving to your 
machiggry in the rainy 
season, 


Olive Drab Color. 


All new! 
2 FOR 


$1.65 ‘33.0 


Poncho ever made for 


PRICE 
EACH 


Here is the most wonderful 
the U. S. Government. Just the thing for Campers 
Motore or Automobilists, Wagons, Hunters me 
all outdoor users. 


60x ie in 
Siz 


ABSOLUTELY 


ALL i 
WATERPROOF 


NEW 


NONE ae c. 0. GOODS SOLD 
REPRESENTED OR PoNEN POSITIV ELY 
REFUNDED. BANK REFERENCES. 


WE PAY PARCEL POST 


MILITARY SALES CO. 


MAY, 1921 





The Country Boy and Girl 














622 Market St., Sasmaed Pa. 
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Your Moon and the Real Moon 


By LATIMER J. WILSON 











But when nurse put the round rubber 

in his hand, baby hurled it away and 
stiffened his body and threw himself back 
in the coach and cried louder than ever. 
What he wanted was the moon shining in the 
sky 238,840 miles away—how could he be 
contented with a piece of rubber instead? 

Why didn’t you give it to him, Bud? 
Why didn’t you, Sis? It’s a beastly shame. 
But there, I suspect you don’t know much 
about it yourselves and I doubt, whether 
you’ve even seen it, really seen it. You've 
only looked for the man in the moon. You’ve 
heard the dog sit out of doors and bay the 
moon until he sounded like a lost soul. Buddy 
thought his best girl leoked prettier than 
usual in the moonlight, and Sis let the boy 
across the road have a kiss one moonlight 
night when nobody was looking. What ailed 
the baby and the dog and Buddy and Sis? 
Nothing! It was just the bewitching effect 
of the moon. 

Now, since you’ve all begun to feel the 
effects of the moon, it’s high time that you 
had a good look at its strange dead self. So 
get a chance at a telescope and then look. 

If the moon’were a living world like the 
earth, what a splendid sight it would be to 
behold its green fields and forests, blue lakes 
and seas, and vast drifting sheets of white 
clouds! We could look at them through our 
telescopes and see the effect of the change of 
season, the green vegetation of spring and 
summer, and the autumn’s yellow and red. 
In the winter we should be able to see the 
great white expanses of beautiful snow. 

But instead of a world of life and change, 
the moon is a cinder in the sunlight. The 
sun shines upon dry plains, casting its fierce 
white beams across them to the spires of 
distant mountains. Then at the approach 
of night, the sun’s rays slant across the gréat 
plains and brilliantly touch the distant peaks 
that shine out like bright stars in the dark- 
ness long after the sun has te upon the plains. 
Because, there is no atmosphere on the moon, 
the sunset ‘lacks all the beautiful colors to 
which we are accustomed on the earth. 

If we look through a telescope that magni- 
fies as much as fifty diameters, we shall have 
to send our vision through only 4,600 miles 
of space instead of 238,840 miles. We shall 
see the smooth, flat plains, the white-peaked 
mountain ranges and the curious crater 
holes. The crater holes vary from a width 
of a few hundred feet to one hundred and 
thirty miles. In depth they vary from one 
hundred feet to more than three miles. Think 
of it! Down! Down! Down for three miles! 
Down so deep that the sunlight never reaches 
the bottom, for you would be lost in the 
moon forever. Be careful! You would not 
want to fall in! 

Some of the rountains on the moon are as 
high as the most lofty ranges on earth. Near 
the south pole of the lunar world can be seen 
outlined against the sky a rugged line of 

mighty summits and lofty peaks. At ‘‘T,” 

and “‘R” can be seen some of the most 
savage gfcrater scenery. 
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Bu baby, see your ball. Pretty ball!’ 
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W of Rockies : 
$9.50 
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for any job, any night. 


20,000 dealers sell Coleman 
Lanterns and 






















Canada 
$12.50 


Two Lights 


Needs 


Every Farmer 


—The Coleman Quick-Lite Lam 
for the home, ee “ x 


300 Candle Power—morelightthan | 
20 old style oi] lamps. : 


No Wicks to Trim—No Chimneys 
to wash; no soot; no odor; no dirt; no 
daily filling. 


Economical—40 hours service per 
gallon of fue] used. 


hts With Ordinary Matches. 
es own gas from common motor 


gasoline, 


i(@leman 
iLemps and lantern 
—The Quick-Lite Lantern for all 

"round the farm, 


Gives Same 300 Candle-Power 
brilliance as the lamp. 


Can’t Blow Out in wildest gale. 


Safe—Can’t spill fuel or explode, even 
Carry it anywhere, 








and Lighting Plan 
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The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wits St. Paul 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Toledo 
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BESANZONI 
BORI 
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GALLI-CuRCI 
GARRISON 
GIGLI 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 
MURPHY 
RUFFO 
SCH UMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELL! 
ZEROLA 

Violin 

ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 

KUBELIK 

ZiIMBALIST 

Piano 

CORTOT 

PADEREWSK!I 

RACHMANINOFF 

Violoncello 

KINDLER 


Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
VICTOR HERBERT'S 
TOSCANINI & LASCALA 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 


ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE 
GERVILLE-REACHE. GILIBERT, 
PATTI. PLANCON, POWELL. 

TAMAGNO AND WILLIAMS 


See, 
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yVictrola 


£G. v.S PAT. OFF. 
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Victrola XI 
One of the popular- 
priced models 


$150 


The most cherished posses- 
sion of the great singers and 
instrumentalists is their art, and 
their keenest desire is that 
under all circumstances they 
shall be heard at their best. It 
is in appreciation of this fact 
that the greatest artists of this 
generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified 
endorsement of the Victrola is 
the most conclusive evidence 
of its artistic superiority. 

There are Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 








If You Need $10.00 


—if you need $50.00—if you need 
extra money all the time—there is 
no reason why you should not earn 
it as easily as thousands of others. 
Fill out the form below and mail it to 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and we show you how, repre- 
senting us in your neighborhood, you 
can easily increase your earnings. 


‘Tell Me About Your Plan 
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To The Farm Journal 
Box 
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on receipt o' 


with ye go of West's Quality Bird 
10 cents stamps to cover postage. 


MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Bay Milwa 


Send for free bird book, “Cana- 
ries for Pleasure and. Profit.” 
Gives valuable 
— breeding, traini 
, care and 


information 
rear- 
ull de- 
canaries. Written 
Sent free ther 
‘oods 


ukee, Wis. 


est’s Quality Bird Foods 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 
A Real Boy Did It 


By JAMES ELMER RUSSELL 


S John drew near to high-school age, the 
question of finding ways and means to 
attend high school in the neighboring city, 
not to speak of securing the college course of 
which he had begun to dream, was a poser. 
The teacher at the corner schoolhouse, who 
had given him special lessons in geometry. and 
Latin, finally suggested a plan. 

‘“‘Why don’t you teach a summer term of 
school?” he said to John. 

So at the age of sixteen, John secured a 
teacher's license and for ten weeks taught in 
a little red schoolhouse, sometimes having 
one pupil, and sometimes six or eight pupils. 
His wages were only four dollars a week, but 
Po ne at home and walked back and 
orth. 

With a little money ahead John entered 
high school in the fall. Every Monday morn- 
ing his father took him to the city. If the 
back end of the buggy was a large basket of 
food which his mother had prepared for the 
week.- Friday afternoon his father drove to 
the city after him. 

The next year John taught the school in 
his own district, and studied by himself. The 
following summer he hired out to a farmer a 
few miles away. When the autumn came he 
had saved up enough money to take himself 
through his last year at the high school. 

Now the lure of college was stronger than 
ever. Then John did the hardest work he'd 
ever done—he sold stereoscopes and views. 
By fall he had saved up a good sum of money, 
but not enough by any means for his expenses. 
He had the promise of a scholarship, and in 
addition he borrowed $150 from his Sunday- 
school teacher, a well-to-do farmer who had 
confidence in the boy. His father endorsed 
his note; and to protect his fatheF, John had 
his life insured. 

Once in college John found that there were 
many Ways to help himself. There were 
apples to pick, a furnace to take care of for 
one of the professors, a backward student to 
tutor, a chance to earn his board by waiting 
on table at a student boarding-house, and the 
opportunity to be a paid assistant at the 
college library. In fact, during his senior 
year John earned more than he spent. He 
had a good time besides and gained one of 
the coveted Phi Beta Kappa scholarship keys. 

“Get money egough ahead to go through 
the first year of Reh school or college,’’ John 
says, “and then the way to manage the 
second year will become clear.”’ 











Brothers, Attention ! 


Summer is a busy time for the Wideawakes, 
but we do not want you to forget either your 
Pledge or the Brotherhood Council here in 
Philadelphia. We are always thinking of our 
big band of more than 40,000 boys; and want 
you to write us of your plans, aims, and prob- 
lems. Keep in close touch with brother 
Wideawakes in your neighborhood. Lend a 
helping hand and play fair. 

Don’t forget to plan for a Wideawake Fair. 
Best wishes to all. Yours in the Brotherhood, 

Chas. P. Shoffner ®, 

Brotherhood Chieftain. 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
| Every farm boy should heesens ss saeeioet 








| To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

| address, send to us, your name will be 
| enrolled and the button and folder will be 
| gent you free. There are no dues, no 

| mo assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
| ber 40,481; 570 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
| colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have & trator Oe 
for farm boys everywhere. k 
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_ The Country Boy and Girl 














HIS is Wilma Thomas, champion bread- 
maker of Kansas. In just one year of 
bread-club work, Wilma made an All Star 
Team. She well deserved the honor, as her 


record for work shows. Last summer she baked , 


over 286 loaves of bread, many cakes and 
dainties and prepared a large number of 
meals. 

‘“‘We’re proud of Wilma,”’ people who know 
Wilma tell her father, W. O. Thomas, of Lan- 
sing. Most people know her, for she has lived 
all her life in the place where she was born. 
Orville Bourasea. 
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Shampooing Your Hair 
By ADELAIDE MUNROE 


If you have grown up in the belief that you 
must not shampoo your hair’ too often, here 
is something new for you. Hair and scalp 
must be kept clean and, unless you have some 
very peculiar scalp disease, you will profit 
by frequent shampooing. 

There are many excellent shampoos on the 
market, stimulating and refreshing to use. 
If you prefer, however, you can make your 
own shampoo: A mixture of 100 parts of 
soft soap, four parts of oil of lavender, and 
sixty parts of aleohol makes a very. good 
shampoo. Tincture of green soap plus some 
good toilet water also makes a good shampoo. 

Brush and comb the hair. Then apply the 
shampoo to the scalp and rub it well in with 
the tips of the fingers. When you have made 
a thick lather, wash the long hair thoroughly. 
You are now ready to rinse your hair and this 
etn must be very thorough. No matter 

ow much bother it may seem, you must re- 
new the rinsing water until it remains perfect- 
ly clear after the hair has been dipped into it. 
If you have a bath-room and running water, 
you will find a bathtub spray very convenient 
for use in rinsing your hair. 

Shampooing stimulates the scalp and usual- 
ly improves dry, brittle hair by increasing the 

iow of oil. If by any chance your scalp 
should seem to be too dry after a shampoo, 
you would better use a little grease. Pure 
vaseline applied with a medicine dropper will 
be helpful, and ought to cause growth of hair. 
Part the hair here and there and apply a dro 


| Of vaseline close to the skin, and be carefu 
- Rot to spill any of the grease on the mass of 


your hair. , 

If your hair is too oily, a little pure aro- 
Matic ammonia or a little borax will help. 

ut you must not use either of these things 
‘eo often, for in that case you will injure the 
hair and make it brittle. 

Next month the Proper Care Editor will 

ave more to tell you about your bodies. 

eanwhile, girls may consult her about any 
their beauty problems. Address Proper. 
vare Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 

2 ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose a stamp 

Teply. * . 


All through the year, an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle stands ready to take you wherever 
you want to go—and at no expense. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles and Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for adults embody the same features of 
strength and durability. Seamless steel tubing; drop- 
forged parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point 
bearings, both cones on one axle, always in align- 
ment; superb enamel and nickel finish; and the best 
equipment—all make Iver Johnson the King of 
Bicycles. Unbeatable for good looks, easy riding, 


speed, strength, and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $47.50 to $52.50 


Iver Johnson Adult Bicycles—Truss-Bridge Roadster, $60; 
Other models, $47.50 to $75.00. (No extra charge for Coaster 


Brake.) 


Write today for 


187i 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 163 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


arms A” 
sent if requested 


free Bicycle Cata- 
i “RB” 


lllus- 


jog < 
trated Booklet on 
IverJohnson Fire- 


also 
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Iver Johnson Champion 
Single and Double Barreé 
Shotguns combine accur- 
ag and dependability, 
and are moderately priced 


The Iver Johnson is 
the only automatie 
ally safe revolver. 
You can “Hammer 
the Hammer.“ 
Quick, accurate, sure 
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Every farmer has to be a ‘‘Do-It-All’’ on his own farm. 
He not only is a farmer but frequently a doctor, a 
hanic, blacksmith, etc. The “‘Do-It-All’’ is the first 
implement ever put on the farm that has almost human 
versatility. 
The “‘Do-It-All’”’ tractor pulls a 10 in. plow in sod or 
stubble. It cultivates any crop that grows. It pulls 
riding implements cr walking implements, as you prefer. 
It operates a hay mower a: a lawn mower. It supplies 
6H, P. for belt work at low speeds. 
It weighs over 1200 Ibs. It is the only small tractor with 
an adjustable bull wheel that k it level in plowing and 
enables it to do a real plowi . Evidence on all of the 
above is yours if you ask for Catalog ‘‘22.’’ 


“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS CO. 
New York City. 
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Bring Me A City! 


Heeding no barrier of 
river, mountain, forest or 
desert; unmindful of dis- 
tance; the telephone has 
spread its network of com- 
munication to the farthest 
outposts of our country. 


The ranchman, a score 
of miles from his nearest 
neighbor, a hundred miles 
from the nearest town, 
may sit in the solitude of 
his prairie home and, at 
will, order the far-distant 
city brought to him. And 
the telephone obeys his 
command. 

Time and space become 
of small account when, 
through desire or neces- 
sity, you would call across 
a continent. 


This is what the “Long 


One Policy 





Distance” service of the 
Bell telephone has accom- 
plished for you; what 
science in construction has 
created; and what effi- 
ciency of workers has 
maintained. 


You take the telephone 
as much for granted as you 
do the wonder of the 
changing seasons. You ac- 
cept as a matter of course 
the company’s ability to 
keep all the parts of this 
great nation in constant 
contact. 


By so doing you offer 
a fine tribute to the Bell 
organization which has 
created this “Long Dis- 
tance” service—a service 
no other country has at- 
tempted to equal, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 





TELL TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather 
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Wonderful Tailless Kite 


BOYS 2s 
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the lightest wind, balances 
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| The aie BellBird Club § 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends ¥ 
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Ciinittaind Often Asked 


HAT birds use other birds’ nests? Cow- 

bird, always; cuckoo, rarely. Cowbirds 
lay their eggs in the nests of warblers, vireos 
and sparrows, and allow these birds to in- 
cubate the eggs and raise their young. 

What birds show white on tail-feathers 
during flight? Chewink (white triangles on 
corners of -tail), rose-breasted grosbeak, 
meadow-lark, junco, vesper-sparrow, king- 
bird (white crescent bordering tail) and 
several varieties of warblers. 

What birds are seen in flocks when not 
nesting? Bobolink, bluebird, blue jay, black- 
bird, cedar waxwing, chickadee, crossbill, 
ehimney-swift, crow, goldfinch, grouse, junco, 
a finch, kinglet, night-hawk, nuthatch, 
swallow, snowbird, tree-sparrow, vesper-spar- 
row, red-headed woodpecker, warbler. 

What birds walk instead of hop? Black- 
bird, crow, partridge, mes adow-lark, cowbird 
and oven-bird. 


« Liberty Bell Bird Club Quiz 


1. Are eggs laid soon after nest is completed? 
2. How many eggs constitute a set or clutch? 
3. Of what are egg-shells composed? 4. What 
causes colors on eggs? 5. How does the in- 
cubation period vary in the different —— 
6. Should eggs or nests be touched? 7. How 
large is a humming-bird’s egg? How large i is 
an ostrich egg? 8. Do both sexes share equally 





the task of incubation? 9. How should nests. 


and eggs be photographed? 10. Describe the 
birds you have seen this month.) 

_From the above questions, teachers can 
secure hints for lessons during May. 


Answers to Last Month’s Quiz 


1. To increase interest in the conservation of 
birds. 2. The hawks and owls. 3. Protection, 
generally secured through concealment. 4. 
Sea birds. 5. Grasses, twigs, rootlets, plant- 
down, plant fibers, bark, lichens, clay, spiders’ 
webs, hair, fur, feathers, cotton, strings, 
paper, rags, etc. 6. Sometimes both sexes 
construct nests, but sometimes only the 
female. 7. Necessity for protection; condi- 
tions affected by locality; condition of the 
young at birth; inherited habit; structure of 
the bird; habit of feeding and temperament. 
8. The swallows and sea birds. 9. Baltimore 
oriole: bag about five inches deep and three in 
diameter, woven of plant-fibers, thread, etc. 
Tern: eggs laid on the bare rock or in a de- 
pression in the sand; sometimes seaweed is 
used. Robin: nest carelessly built of sticks, 
leaves, grasses, plastered with mud, and lined 
with fine stems. Robins will build in bracket 
houses. Red-winged blackbird: nest com- 
posed chiefly of coarse grasses, lined with finer 
grasses, and usually beautifully built. 10. 
Wrens, bluebirds, woodpeckers, flickers, 
martins, swallows, chickadees, woodducks, 
house finch, crested flycatcher, sparrow hawk, 
owls, robins, English sparrow, starling, tufted 
titmouse. A few song sparrows have nested 
on brackets. 


Read This Twice 


887,480 good folks have signed this 
pledge. Have you? 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Viberty Bell Bird Club,and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and-do what I can for the club. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. No 
further membership expense of any kind. Ask 
the school-teacher to organize a bird club. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Who will show our beautiful- 
ly illustrated catalogs and quote 
our remarkably low prices to 
prospective purchasers of mon- 
uments in his section. 


Our designs and prices make 
the sales and if you can devote 
all or a part of your time to 
our work you can make good 
money with moderate effort. 


During 1920 one of our South 
Carolina agents made $2000 in spare 
time. A Florida truck grower made 
$2200. An Arkansas nurseryman 
made $1750 by telling his friends 
about our wonderful monument val- 
ues. Many others, with no exper- 
ience and only using part time, did 
equally as well and so can YOU. 


We offer the greatest variety of 
rich designs and execute orders 
either for Georgia Marble or Elber- 
ton Blue Granite. Our monuments 
and memorials are famous for im- 
pressive beauty, dignity and ever- 
lasting endurance. They are easy to 
get orders for. Our work is honor- 
able, dignified and profitable for 
our representatives. 


Write at once and get full par- 
ticulars about representing us in 
your section. You make no invest- 
ment. We offer you a rare oppor- 
tunity to turn your spare time into 
cash, 


COGGINS MARBLE CO. 
85 A Main St. Canton, Ga. 


AUTO OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
ion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under 4 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim-Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Filtered Rain Water 
at This Country School 














Good drinking water secured from the 
schoolhouse roof 


HERE are countless district schools 
where no provision is made for drinking 
water, save as it is carried by the chil- 
dren to the schoolhouse from some farm- 
home. Undoubtedly the cost of drilling a 
well is responsible in most instances for 
this condition. 

The trustees of a rural school in Iowa 
have solved this problem in a safe and com- 
paratively inexpensive manner by using 
the rain which falls upon the roof of the 
schoolhouse. The water from both slopes 
is carried directly to a large filter, filled 
with layers of charcoal,-sand and small 
pebbles. From the filter the water makes 
its way to an underground cistern which 
is provided with a tight curb. In case the 
cistern becomes filled, a damper in the 
pipe above the filter permits the roof water 
to be discharged through another pipe. 

Water from this cistern was used for 
two days in midsummer by the writer of 
this article who used the school yard for a 
temporary camping spot. Though school 


_had not been in session for several weeks, 


he found the water sweet and palatable. 
It was quite dark in color but bore no 
evidence of staleness. Neither sediment 
nor foreign substances were distinguish- 
able. Moreover, the water was as cold as 
spring water, and not the least bit hard. 
Illinois. S.C. B. 
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A modern convenience (?): e 


creek ae its course 
last eighty ao now Jed Dewberry 
has running water in his house 
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tractor business. 









Packard Motor Car Co. says: 
recommending M. S. A. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. says: 
M. 8. A. 8. and invite inquiries. Address E. V. 
pingille, Service Manager.’’ 
The International Harvester Co. says: 
co-operate with the M.8.A.8. through cor 0b rar 


—Autos 
e eac Tire Repairing, 
and Welding and Batters 
Repairing by actual practice on the best of equipment’, 


Write today for FREE 124-page catalog 
and ~ is ze a and study 


FREE ::: 
MICHIGAN “STATE "AUTO SCHOOL 


465 Auto Bidg., 3729 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


DETROIT 


The heart of the auto industry is the 
logical place to learn the auto and 
94% of automo- 


are made~-- in 


district; 71% made right in the 
city. The greatest automo- 
tive experts are. here; 
they helped outline 
our courses 


for you. 
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<. Two st elotens aia nek one 
Hundreds have been pleased. 


Wie High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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TROUSERS 


Nothing But Trousers— 
A Million Pairs A Year 


veteran stock-breeder knows more about horse-flesh than 
a tractor-enthusiast who raises live stock on the side. 


KEYSTONE 


TRADE MARK -1560 























A 


We are concerned with nothing but trousers—a million 
pairs a year. Keystone Trousers show the results of intensive 
specialization in every yard of cloth, in every seam and in the 
faultless fit, yet ample proportions, of every pair. “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. New Pair or Money Back,” stamped in every pair. 


If your store doesn’t carry Keystone Trousers, send us your 
waist and leg measurements with the amount you want to 
pay for a trial pair in any 
wanted material for work 
-or street wear. Write for 
sample of our 4 
blue serge. 


















Cleveland 
& Whitehill Co. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Welland, Canada 
Headquarters for Corduroys 
and Kerseys ; 
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WARANMANaN 


TRADE MARK -1880 
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Making Manure Go Farther 


Continued from page 9 


The same thing happens with manure treated 
with potash, only theslump starts more quickly 
and is worse. But there would have been no 
slump at all had phosphoric acid and potash 
been used together to reinforce the manure. 
The parallel holds. Phosphate used alone 
and potash used alone in Ohio fail to main- 
tain their gains; they fall back; and they do 
the same thing when used with manure. But 
when used together without manure they keep 
right on gaining. It is only common sense to 
say that they would do just that if used 
together to reinforce manure. 

When you reinforce manure you have three 
separate sources of plant food—the soil, the 
commercial fertilizer and the manure. There 
is just so much balanced plant food in the 
manure; just so much in the soil. The ma- 
nure and the commercial fertilizer stimulate 
more vigorous growth and foraging by the 
crops; the manure supports the work by its 
water holding capacity. But unless the plant 
food is supplied in balanced units the extra 
foraging soon exhausts the available supply 
of whatever we leave out—and then comes the 
slump. 


Reinforcing Barnyard Manure 


The use of phosphorus to reinforce barnyard 
manure—and the average American farmer 
has more or less barnyard manure for use— 
is relatively more effective than where used 
to reinforce fresh or stall manure. And the 
same thing is true where potash is used to rein- 
force. An explanation of this is found in a table 
in Ohio bulletin 246, which shows that raw 
phosphate rock and acid phosphate applied 
to manure ‘“‘set’’ more of the potash, so that 
less of it is lost in the weathering. In eight 
tons of manure this saving of potash amounts 
to about twelve pounds; ‘and as it is saved in 
and remains a part of the manure, it helps to 


make the manure more effective as a crop- 


producer. Potash, also, but to a much less 
extent, sets some of the phosphorus in the 
manure. In the last thirteen years of the 
Ohio test the acid phosphate with barnyard 
manure is responsible for 3.78 bushels of 
corn, .65 bushels of wheat and 229 pounds of 
clover more than the same quantity of acid 
phosphate when applied with stall manure. 
Of course, the record of reinforced stall ma- 
nure was always ahead of the record for re- 
inforced barnyard manure. 

But the lesson to be drawn is the.same in 
this case as with stall manure. The best 
method, where the manure must be or will 
be allowed to lie in the barnyard for a time, 
is to reinforce with a combination of phos- 
phate and potash, and there is a distinct 
gain in applying the combination to the ‘ma- 
nure instead of applying it to the fields at the 
same time as the manure is spread. 

For the average farm, with its ton of manure 
an acre a year, the necessity of reinforcing 
with a fertilizer balanced to the needs of the 
crops (1: 2.08) isclear. Reinforcing with acid 
phosphate or floats delays ruin just in pro- 
portion to the quantity of manure we use. 
The phosphate works always toward the same 
end when used alone. Where we use eight 
tons of manure an acre on a three-year rota- 
tion, as in the Ohio test, or sixteen tons to a 
four-year rotation, as in, the Pennsylvania 
test, the crops that come are so good as to 
blind us to the fact that they are not the best. 


Further Experiments Needed 


In the first five years of the Pennsylvania 
tests the proofs ought to have been enough 
for the experimenters to know that their 
doctrine of the almightiness of acid phosphate 
was junked; that it is a great little starter but 
a bad finisher. That 1: 2.08 combination is a 
sure winner. Later on in the experiments, 
when the proofs were getting stronger and the 
tests were started with reinforcing manure, 
it was even worse to undertake to balance ma- 
nure (which had been unbalanced by loss of 
potash) by adding phosphorus. , True, some 
tests were also made of reinforcing manure 
with potash. But the imperative need was 
for check tests reinforcing manure with a 
balanced plant ration of 1: 2.08. 

The theory of balancing manure by adding 
the wrong thing to it was unsound in its 
basis. Yet it was swallowed whole by the 
profession; and even today is being taught, as 
one of the fundamental truths of agriculture, 
by those who have never made or planned a 


‘single test which would give us a chance to | 


compare the record of phosphorus and pot- 
ash used as a team to reinforce manure, with 
their records when separately used for the 
same purpose. 
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Finger Board 
Hat’s off! 
Along the street there come 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drum; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hait’s off! 
The flag is passing by! 


A= of ninety-four hogs ship- 
ped cooperatively from Craighead 
county, Ark., to a St. Louis market, 
brought from $5. to $11 a hundred above 
the price offered by local buyers. 


Lack of lime makes trouble with teeth. 
A quart of milk supplies as much lime as 
twenty-eight pounds of beef, twenty-three 
pounds of potatoes, or nine pounds of 
white bread. 


Soybeans, in an experiment at Rhode 
Island Station, were able to get two-thirds 
of their potassium needs from a soil so 
deficient that mangels could obtain only 
about one-fourth, and summer squashes 
about one-tenth, of the required amount. 


Thoughts are the hardest crop of all to 
grow. They have to be recleaned and run 
through the fanning-mill before they can 
be sowed; they need to be choice and pure 
and well bred. After they sprout, they 
must be watered and cultivated and train- 
ed up right. Hard work—nothing harder 
in all the round of farming. 











Topics in Season 
Continued from page 12 


It is hard for corn farmers te realize what 
a tremendous lot of material is furnished by 
sunflowers and that they present new prob- 
lems in harvesting. The binder, mower and 
hoe are nearly powerless,.though some Utah 
farmers have found the hoe most useful. One 
Utah sheepman last year grew forty-six acres 
of sunflowers so that he could have feed for 
his lambs when they came off the summer 
range. This would enable him to hold them 
for a good market, if necessary. 
Viah. Frank R. Arnold. 


A new fiber plant to take the place of silk is 
brought to our attention by Sidney Smith 
Boyce, who sends a sample of the raw fiber. 
This plant he calls the Ramie fiber plant, of 
the milkweed family, and states that it will 
grow on marsh lands. The plant requires no 


attention after planting, except to harvest it | 


in the fall. The stalks are broken in flax 
brakes, and the fiber sells equal to wool, says 
Mr. Boyce. 


A very pretty arch, such as the one shown 
here, can be constructed from an old buggy 
wheel. The steel tire must be left on, but the 
spokes must be remdéved and the rim cut in 
two. The two halves provide for a double 
arch. Four eight-foot two-by-fours make 


' good supports. The latter should stand six 


and one-half feet out of the ground, and 
be placed the width of the wheel’s diameter 
apart. With the aid of a level, the arch can 
be set up very neatly. Care must be taken 
to see that the cross-pieces are nailed on 
evenly after the arches are in their places in 
the ground. Every month we ask you for 
your idea for that Experimental Farm. Have 
you sent it yet? 
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BIG YANK WORK SHIRT 


The Shirt that Beats the Price 


Big Yank is roomy, as well made as a dress shirt, 
and comes in a big variety of serviceable fabrics. 
Seams are double stitched, buttons are high grade. 
If your storekeeper does not carry Big Yanks write 
us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Lightning? 


outbuildings without protection is 
too big a risk to carry safely. 


NING CONDUCTORS 
Give you guaranteed protection. 
Made of 99.8% Pure Copper and 
permanently grounded in the pat- 
ented Security Water Ground Con- 
nection, which insures a permanent 
contact with moist earth. 


it’s easier to penvont fire than to 
stop it after lightning has struck. 











Write for free booklet on Preventing Lightning Losses. 


THE SECURITY LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
514 Pine St., Burlington, Wis. 
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Paint or Lumber? 
What a lot of money a coat or two 
of good paint will save! Lumber 
costs—many more times than the 
paint to protect it. Look your build- 
ings over. When were they painted 
sand gon! pride in the farm- 
s ve your buildings the 
protectio: —— eo 
Use Lucas Paints for a further saving. 
They cover many more square feet of sur- 
face than ordinary paint, and wear years 
longer. Our 72 years’ experience in prac- 
tical paint making stands back of your 
purchase. Send for a color card and fur- 
ther information. 

John Lucas & Co., Inc, 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL, ASHEVILLE; N.C, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
DENVER, COLO. HOUSTON, TEXAS 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, RICHMOND, VA, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Purposely Made for Every-P 
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Dont Worry 


When It Storms 
Your buildings and your lives are in no 
as St AA 

















PRICES. 
i} —our quality we let you prove before you buy. 


| LOWEST PRICES—1 Pay All Freight Charges 
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Fleming's Tonic Heave Powders 
Heaves for *Heavey,’”” thin, run-down, 
nd horses. $1.04-a cw 
Send for FREE Vor Pocket Veterinary Adviser ‘De: 
scribes Heaves and 200 other Horse and Cattle Diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





I Use a Milking-Machine : 


Continued from page 24 


hands. Second, the milking-machine saves 
time. Third, a first-class milking-machine 
milks the same way every day, and the treat- 
ment which the cows receive is not dependent 
upon the whim or humor of a hired man. The 
three motives, in short, are time saved, labor 
saved, and the good effect on cows, or in- 
creased milk production. 

In my particular case, all three of these 
items were duly considered, and I made up 
my mind that it would be economy for me to 
buy a milking-machine that would accom- 
plish for me those three things. At that 
time I was milking only ten cows, but with 
the intention of increasing my herd, which I 
have since done. 

I bought one of the best milkers and do not 
hesitate jn saying it is everything the manu- 
facturers said it would be. I have been -usi 
it twice a day now for the past nine months, 
and it has always given me complete satis- 
faction. The cows really seem to like it, and 
while I have not kept records, and have added 
new cows to my herd from time to time, I am 
firmly convinced that the cows I had before 
installing the milker are now giving more milk 
than they did when I milked them by hand. 

It u to take an hour and a half to milk 
ten cows, whereas I now milk fourteen in 
about one hour. I have not had a case of teat 
or udder trouble since putting in the milker. 
The milker is easy to clean and keep sanitary. 
Its upkeep has been nothing, with the excep- 
tion of a few rubber teat-cup liners, which ex- 
pense is not worth mentioning. I follow the 
operating instructions to the letter and find 
that it pays. 

When the company installed my milker, 
they sent a man to stay with me and show me 
all about it, and this man could not leave 
until I signed a printed form saying that I 
was familiar with the operation and handling 
of the milker. There was very little, in fact, 
to learn and I was glad to sign the paper 
after we had used the milker twice. 5 

Nine months’ experience with mechanical 
milking has made me such a saving that I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that a good milking- 
machine will actually pay for itself in a year. 
And if I had to go back to the old method of 
hand milking, I feel pretty sure that dairying 
would soon lose its attractiveness to me. 


Sheep Clean Up Waste 


“T would not know how to do good farmin 
without sheep,’’ says George McKerrow, 0 
Wisconsin, ‘‘because my sheep use up the 
wastes of the farm. They clean up the ; 
weeds, brush and gleanings, and in so doing 
turn into cash what otherwise would be lost.”’ 

After harvest, George turns the sheep into 
the oats fields for a few hours the first day; 
an hour or two longer the second day; the 
time is gradually incrdased until at the end of 
a week they have complete possession of the 
fields. He lets the lambs into the cornfield 
before the corn is.cut and they clean up the 
weeds and lower leaves of the corn-stalks. 
Roots are grown for thg cattle and sheep, 
and after the larger roots are stored, the sheep 
are turned into the field to eat the smaller 
ones that remain. After harvest weedy fields 
are plowed, sown to rape and turnips, and 
later the sheep are turned in. They eat the 
rape and turnip tops with relish, and will 
later hollow the meat from the turnip. 





Place a covering over the water-tank that is 
filled from a spring or well, and supplies the 
stock in pasture or at the barn. The covering 
will serve the double purpose of keeping the 
water cool in summer and, if arranged in the 
fashion shown in the cut, of keeping stock 
from getting into it. The opening between 
the roof and the tank is only sufficient to 
let the animals’ heads through. 
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Roots of cowpea plant, showing nod- 
ules of nitrogén-gathering bacteria 
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Decrease gasoline consumption— 
give greater power—reduce car- 
bon deposits, They can be at- 
tached ina few minutes and from 
that time you will have a sweet, 
smoothly running motor which 
starts easily even in zero weather. 


YOUR MOTOR PUMPS 
OIL? DON’T WORRY! 


* The intense, hot blaze at your 
plug due to the Transformer 
explodes every particle of oil and 
as, giving greater power, and 
leaving no carbon, 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY 
REPAIRMEN who ‘tell you 
that the transformer is not prac- 
tical. THE CHAMPION 


NUT 


YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


— CHAMPION TRANSFORMERS 


TRANSFORMER is not only 
peaceicel, butit is theonly oxygen 

urning system of ignition on the 
market. Burn more oxygen and 
less gas! 


THE CHAMPION 
TRANSFORMER IS A 
PERFECTED ARTICLE 


—the result of fourteen years’ 
ignition experience. Itis sold on 
a money-back guarantee, which 
comes with every set. 

The special gauze covering over 
electrodes is a patented fireproof 
feature. 

Champion Transformers are suit- 
able for any engine that uses a 
spark plug. 


For Tractors, Motorcycles, Pleasure Cars, Gas Engines 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write us today and give us your name and address; also the kind of 
car you drive. We will send you a set of Champion Transformers by 
parcel post. Pay the postman $1.50 for a four-cylinder set or $2.00 for 
a six-cylinder set and the Transformers are yours. You also get a free 


kl itten by i i 
Aide winds an ete pe ae BY ignition experts which alone will save your usual 


you need is two minutes 
and a pair of pliers. VAN KERR CO., Dept. AV, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Champion Transformers _ 


HE cowpea is the best known and most 

extensively grown leguminous crop in 
the Southern states. It is grown mainly 
for forage and to improve the soil, but 
the seeds are rather commonly used for 
human food. 

The cowpea is of the greatest value in 
the cotton belt, although it can be grown 
profitably much farther north. It will do 
best on sandy loams, but will succeed on 
practically all types of well-drained soil. 
To obtain the best results with cowpeas, : 
poor or unproductive soils should be fer- ) 5 

! 
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tilized with about 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and fifty pounds of potash to the acre. = 

The most valuable varieties are the = 
Whippoorwill, Groit, New Era and Brab- 
ham for seed or hay, and the Blackeye 


or the White for table use. er Bane akin seal 
The cowpea should not be sown before spol D with bandied concrete. Get PStix and be sure of perfect m 


spoiling a job with band-mixed concrete, Get a KWIK-MIX and be sure of a perfect mix. 
corn-planting time, and usually it is better Geves tins, tabet, contanetane’ peatin—-gaye Ser Reel! on fret Job. 
to wait until at least two weeks later. For 


The original reverse-action mixer---loads from one side---close up to pile of material---dumps 
. S 1a finished mixture other side into wheel-barrow or di- 
seed production the best practise is to sow a aE 
in rows three feet apart; while for forage or less than the ordinary mixers. 
il i i i Steel frame---built for hard et light and easy 
soil improvement, broadcasting is most be ag hai uas—-vet Nah and sont 
generally practised. ellen Remarc — 


or belt power---fully 
Cowpeas grown in combination with | gapGER WIRE & IRON works | Easy Payment fomitsvcesiticlona nicer, GEA ONIES 
other crops, such as sorghum, Sudan grass, Cleve Pay only $19 after 90 days) trial, balance $10 per WE) 
_ Johnson-grass or millet, produce a larger _ hand Site Sens ee mae act . TRIAL 
yield of hay, which is more easily handled 
and cured than cowpeas grown alone and 
constitutes a better-balanced ration. 
The cowpea succeeds under such a wide 
range of conditions-that it can be used to 
» good advantage in almost any system of 
- Totation. ) not to injure your Ford 
Root-knot and wilt, the two diseases FoF meal Wes | B.D. 
most serious to the cowpea in the United ireular GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 


States, can be controlled largely by grow- 


4 ing such resistant varieties as the Iron, 50c Line for 35c 


Brabham and Victor, and by rotating 
with crops not affected. T- Postpaid in U.S. A. for 35¢ and 
The most serious insect enemies of the CLOTHES LINE oye — . The clean 
ae atiek bemadante back at wisek sale dies ilen Nan: ti die tek ou elk eee nn eee Pees 
‘four-spotted bean-weevil, both of whic order to introduce new fibre line. Try one and you will never use any ’ or 

E . cause " niabieeile damage to the seed. the hands and clean for the clothes. Manufactured by 
| These weevils may be easily controlled if AMERICAN CORE-TWINE COMPANY, Valentine and Fulda Sts., BOSTON, 19- MASS. 


proper methods are used in caring for seed. 
COPPER CANS fii 22 


wi CoP Ge | With 


crew g 

Highest Grade 

Cans in the world. 
il Orders Shi 


IGHT now is the time to get your KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer— 
Special Easy-Payment-Offer and reduced prices for this month only. 


Before you buy any concrete mixer or start mixing with a shovel, jet me send you the 
KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer on 30 days’ free trial. 

















CIRCULAR. 
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our low 1921 price. Agents 
BINDER wanted. Sample free. 
Theo. A, Burt & Sons, Melrose, 0. 


Saw Mills, =", icie Basin: 





~ Cowpeas will thrive in sections shaded. 
1, grown extensively; 2, grown gen- 
erally ; 3, grown to some extent 
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Westclox 


~that's Big Ben's family name 


Steady-going America 


ERE is another case 

of sticking on the job. 
America set out some 
thirty-five years ago to be 
the best moderate- priced 
alarm on the market. 

It has been kept busy 
ever since tending to the 
business that came its 
way. 

America is just as lively 
today as it was the first day 
it stepped out to get a job. 
It has kept pace with every 
improvement from a time- 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Wéstclex: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


keeping standpoint, but 
has refused to consider 
changes in body design 
that would increase its 
price without improving 
its quality. 

It started out as a good 
value clock, one that runs 
on time, rings on time, 
and stays on time, in the 
regular Westclox way. And 
today it is one of the most 
popular clocks on the mar- 
ket. Be sure to look for 
Westclox on the dial. 


Factory: Peru, Ulinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


























National Service 
The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of research 
investigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
1 questions referring to any branch or 
phase of farm work, farm life, farm 
'| home, farm activities or general farm 
5 conditions (including legal, veterinary 
and medical matters) are answered in 
4 The Farm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
in personal letters, provided the inquiry 
is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 
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Questions of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS 
Cost of Growing Potatoes 
ye does it cost to grow potatoes in 
New England? J. C.,Vermont. 


**Tt costs $1.13 a bushel to grow potatoes,” 
says a New Hampshire man who kept ac- 
curate records last year. His figures are as 
follows, for six-tenths of an acre: 





SE De SRS Se pea $ .1.80 
Seed, 9 bushels at $4.00........... 36.00 
BME NNR BS hs S os eda ses 11.65 
NN ook na as hae Os aa 8.90 
Fertilizer and manure............. 31.30 
No craig oa ire sek Sk Sow Ss Siok 53.31 
ON CS per ee Ware Care” 22.75 
Cost of harvesting................ 46.80 
Total cost, not including marketing 

and depreciation of machinery... .$212.51 
Salable bushels of potatoes......... 187.5 
Computed cost per bushel......... $1.13 


Silo Is Worth $15 a Steer 


How much will a silo save me in feeding 
steers? R. D. R., Pennsylvania. 


Asilo is worth $15 a steer to the steer feeder. 
This fact is deduced from records kept by 
steer feeders in Lancaster county, Pa., for 
four years. In 1919, it cost $23.40 less to feed 
a steer with silage than without silage. This 
saving is an average based on ninety farmers’ 
records. 


Valuable Birds 


What birds are especially valuable on the 
farm? EZ. L. 


All insectivorous and weed-seed eating 
birds, especially martins, bluebirds, chicka- 
dees, wrens, brown thrashers; the swallows, 
towhee, the native sparrows, Baltimore 
orioles, meadow-larks, night-hawks, phcebes, 
king-birds, woodpeckers, yellow-billed cuck- 
oos, grosbeaks and owls. All of the above 
have proved their worth. There are many 
others nearly as good. 


Depreciation of Manure Spreader 


How rapidly does a manure spreader de< 
preciate? J.R., North Dakota. 


A manure spreader depreciates at the rate 
of 10.25 per cent a year, says Minnesota.Col- 
lege of Agriculture. With a $200 spreader this 
amounts to $20.50 a year. Interest, in- 
surance, housing and repairs will bring the 
total annual cost up to $28.50. If a farmer 


nure, the spreader cost per acre would be 
$1.43. If he spreads the manure at the rate 
of ten loads an acre the spreader cost per load 













has twenty acres to cover every year withma- 


would be fourteen cents. If the spreader in- a 
stead of covering twenty acres a year could ~ 
be used for covering forty acres, the per load 4 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in "aan 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from 
records: Gibbs says: “‘Sold 960.00 first night!” 
Erwin’ ’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports 
business in one ow. Kello Wes: **$700.00 
ahead first two weeks ampere letter says: 
**— sold $40.00 in four ,hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was 700.00 clear prefit 
above cost of his investment to sell. There is 
money — lots money—in Crispettes. 
make no difference for most mat of these records were 
® ——s 1921—were made while people 











and are 
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ence. It’s common for 
machines to —. $10.00 = 
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I Start You in 


Write mne—-Ge ateey help. Begin now. others 
are makin ey selling Crispettes. You can, 
too! You eat) maed pain Ay capital. experience 
not necessary. I furnish everything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment —aee store, full directions, 
raw materials, a age - aeennaee chances 
galore everywhere Crowded streets, amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


_ $1000° Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a delicious, delightful confection. 
People never get enough. Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. You make 





enormous profits. Trade grows by le and 
bounds. It’ tt easy, pleasant fasc mm 
business, oor Gael for illustrated book 
Seat pianrreaat, oe 
most s ool ‘ormation needed. 
It’s Freel Write Now! tikee' kine G Gen. Mgr. 








9 ‘You need Reddick 
\ Mole ‘haps and 
\ Wire Scoops on 
ryour’ fai'm 
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rispettes.” Others have amazing-+ 
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and per acre cost would be reduced materially. 
Manure applied with a spreader goes farther 
and as a rule gives better results than when 
spread by hand. The cost of machine spread- 
ing is of course less than hand spreading, and 
the work of handling the manure with the 
spreader is much easier. 


Goods Destroyed by Fire 


If goods in transit are destroyed by fire, 
who suffers the loss, the shipper or the 
buyer? Reader. 


If goods in transit are destroyed by fire 
the buyer must fight the claim with the in- 
surance company or the railroad or carrier, 
for as soon as the goods are delivered to the 
carrier title passes from the seller to the 
buyer. 


Perennial Peppergrass 
How can we control perennial peppergrass? 


Colorado. G. 


Perennial peppergrass, known also as white 
weed, hoary cress and Turkestan mustard, can 
be eradicated in various ways. Here are a 
few of them: 1. Clean cultivation. This 
means it will be necessary to disk or cultivate 
at least once a week in the growing season to 
keep the ground free from the plants. After 
a year of this treatment, followed by some 
cultivated crop such as potatoes or corn, the 
weed will generally yield. 2. Plow the field, 
fence it, and turn in some hogs with noses 
in working condition. If enough hogs are 
used they will dig up a patch and eat the 
majority of the root stalks. 3. Fence off the 
patch and turn in sheep, which eat it very 
readily. They will crop the weed close to the 
ground and eventually exhaust its vitality. 
This i is not so effective as the use of hogs and 
is of doubtful value but it will prevent the 
weeds from forming seeds and in that way 
somewhat check the spread. 
when in small patches, can be killed by com- 
a covering the ground with some ma- 
terial, such as roofing, that shuts out the 
light and prevents the plant from growing 
through it. 5. Spraying with iron sulphate 
will probably kill this weed. The objection 
to spraying, however, lies in the fact that the 
spray kills only that part of the plant above 
the ground. Consequently one spraying is 
no more effective than one cultivation and to 
make it effective it would be necessary to 
spray the patch several times during the 
season. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 
Overtaking Vehicle from Behind 


On which side should a driver pass in over- 
taking a vehicle from behind? And is the 
rule the same in all the states? 

North Dakota. Subscriber. 


So far as the Editor is informed, the rule 
is uniform to the effect that the vehicle over- 
taking should pass to the left of the vehicle 
which is being overtaken. City ordinances 
commonly provide such a requirement and 
prescribe a fine for attempting to pass to the 
right of-the overtaken vehicle unless the 
latter be a street car, in which case the rule 
requires passing to the right. 


Validity and Proof of Will 


1. A, while a resident of New York makes 
a will, which is signed by himself and two 
witnesses. Afterward, he moves. to 
Delaware and dies there. Is the will valid? 
2. Owing to distance it is impossible to get 
the witnesses to the will to come from 
New York to Delaware for the pu of 
probate. How can the will be probated? 
3. Suppose one or both of the witnesses 
are dead. How then can the will be pro- 
bated? Subscriber, Delaware. 


1. Delaware, like New York, requires two 
witnesses to a In other respects, also, 
the requirements are similar. Mere removal 
of the testator after execution of the will 
would not affect its validity, so there would 
seem to be no reason why it should not be 
valid eg both states. 2. The will should first 


be probated in Delaware upon de itions of 
the witnesses taken in New. York, or upon 
proof of the handwriting of the witnesses and 


of the testator. If it desired to have it 
probated in New ti also, this omer be gone 
upon presentation 0 a New Yor 

pe ord, meres with Dac Bet its probate in 
Delaware. Where —_ of the witnesses is 
dead, the will may be probated upon the 
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Are You the One? 


Some one in your neighborhood will 
get $10 to $100 or more next month 
and every month for his spare time. 


If you are the one, and are ambi- 
tious to make this extra money here 
is your ity. The fom Jour- 
nal needs an active representative 
among Our Folks in your locality. 

There is good pay, a solid, ready- 
built business, full equipment and all 
working materials, and a sure-money 
future—all for a few minutes each day. 

It costs you nothing to ask. It costs 
you nothing to try. We supply every- 
thing, free. Even direct you to cus- 
tomers. It may mean hundreds of 
dollars for you. Send coupon today. 
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To The Farm Journal 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Mospico SAFETY Spindles 


Greatest safety device - invented for Fords, Makes 
steering sure—makes ri safe, Sells at sight. You 
make $0.25 on every pair. Write today. 

MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION, 


114 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Us Prove 


That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard of 
hearing to take our word that the Acousticon 
will make them hear clearly once more—No 
one’s word should be taken for that. We do 
s . however, that for their own indi- 

satisfaction, before giving up in dis- 
couragement, they will permit us to loan 
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1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Pages Expense 
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1426 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. ¥. 




















“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
: fort, ability to do things, 
otf health and strength. 
li Wear It 30 Days Free 
t at Our Expense 
ef Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
; walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, ete., and read our very liberal proposition. 
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testimony of the survivor and proof of the 
handwriting of the deceased witness; and if 
both witnesses are dead, probate may be had 
upon proof of the handwriting of both. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 
Ringbone 


Kindly tell me if there is any cure for ring- 
bone and if so, what. M.-7'. Mortensen. 


The lameness of ringbone may be removed 
by puncture-firing and blistering followed by 
a six weeks’ rest, if a hind pastern is affected. 
When the ringbone affects a forefoot, unnerv- 
ing usually is necessary and that requires the 
skill and experience of a qualified veterinarian. 
Not all cases prove curable. The ringbone 
can not be removed. Firing hastens or com- 
pletes its growth so that the bones are united 
and friction and lameness subside. Unnerv- 
ing merely removes sensation from the foot 
so that the pain due to the ringbone is unfelt. 


Why Do Horses Nibble Manger? 


I have two horses that persist in chewing 
down their wooden stalls and the corral 
fences. Can you tell me what to do to 
remedy this? Capt. H. H. Lewald. 


Put hardwood strips on mangers, or cover 
the parts with tin, or saturate with kerosene. 
If you can allow the horses to eat the bark 
of poplar (popple) stems and boughs, that 
often proves remedial in such cases. Also add 
wheat bran freely to the ration of oats and 


ear corg and see that the horses are well fed 
on g tame hay containing clover or 
alfalfa. If the bait persists when these things 


have been done mix in each feed a heaping 
tablespoonful of a mixture of two parts of 
wood charcoal and one part of bi-carbonate 


of soda 
Weak Stifles 


I have a four-months-old colt. that has a 
cracking noise in the stifle-joints, from 
joint disease. It is hearty, not lame, and 
doing well. Now, what can I do for it, 
or will it outgrow this trouble? 

S. Campbell. 


The stifle-joints of a horse correspond to 
the knees of man and it is the kaeecap slip- 
ping in and out of place that makes the snap- 
ping noise. If infection of the navel was the 
cause complete recovery will not be likely to 
take place, but if it simply is due to lack of 
muscular and nerve tone in a colt that is 
growing fast the joints may strengthen up in 
time. Meanwhile rub in ten per cent iodine 
petrogen or vasogen once daily, but stop for 
a few days if the skin becomes irrita 
this does not suffice use a stimulating liniment 
and finally a blister, if that proves necessary. 


Brisket Disease 


One of my steers has died, and two more 
are affected. There is diarrhea, a cough, 
and swelling of the brisket. What is the 
trouble, and what can I do? 

Colorado. R. D. R. 


The trouble is undoubtedly due to what is 
known as brisket disease, which occurs in 
cattle in the high altitudes of Colorado, the 
principal symptoms of which are swelling of 
the brisket and of the loose tissues under the 
jaw, usually diarrhea and a moist cough, with 
gradual emaciation and death. It is chronic 
in character but is fatal in practically all cases. 
On autopsy the most marked features are 
generalized dropsy, enlarged and hard liver 
and dilated heart. It appears to be brought 
about by failure of acclimatization at high 
altitudes. Medical treatment has so far 
proved of little avail. Shipping the affected 





Mary had a little lamb, 
And very small at that; 
But when the waiter brought the 


check 
It knocked poor Mary fiat! 




































does wonders for 
poor complexions 


Underneath most unattractive skins 
is a clear, pleasing complexion—all 
that is needed i is the pro per treatment! 
It issurprising how often a brief use of 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap 
= aned away blotches, redness and 

— ess and give the skin its natural 
freshness and charm. 
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WILSON EAR DI DRUM CO. co. 
’ 662 Inter-Southern Bldg. 
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Don’ t Wear a Tink 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


C£ BROOKS, 2346 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Ne Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years 
ma with these Artificial Ear 
Drims. I wear them day 
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YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, But 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean them off without lay- 
ing up your horse. Does not 
blister or remove the hair. 
Absorbine penetrates quickly 
and is healing, cooling and sooth- 
ing—strengthens and invigorates 
tired, lame muscles and tendons 
—allays pain and inflammation— 
reduces soreness and lameness. 


Mr, Grant Simes, Circleville, Ohio, writes: ‘‘My 
horse had a bog spavin and thoroughpin both, and 
one bottle of A’ ine made him soun as a dollar. 
I cannot recomm Absorbine too highly. 


Send for free horse book F 


which gives valuable information about the care cf 
horses and cattle. It igs well worth having, and is 
yours for the asking, without expense or o ligation. 
Absorbine, $2.50 a bottle at druggists 
or hae Safe delivery guaranteed. 
W. F. YOUN Re ae 
153 Temple St., 
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“DONT SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 

well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 

THE MORLEY PHONE. 
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told. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
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animals to a lower altitude is recommended. 
Preventive measures include the use of bulls 
that have been raised at altitudes of 8,000 
feet or more, with a view to building up a 
hardier strain of cattle; also the curtailment 
of indiseriminate shipping of low altitude 
cattle to high altitudes. 


Leaking Teat 


Please tell me what to do for a leaking teat 
of an otherwise good healthy cow. 
J. Steinhausser. 


Immerse the teat twice daily in a strong 
solution of alum and if that does not suffice 
coat the tip of the teat with melted wax or 
paraffin after each milking, or paint it with 
flexible collodion, but stop for a time if the 
teat becomes sore. Some farmers use a-large, 
clean clove as a teat plug in such cases. It is 
smeared with carbolized vaseline or benzo- 
ated oxide of zinc before insertion. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


Farmer’s Wife, N. J.: For colitis and gas- 
tritis you should consult a good local physi- 
cian. 


Miss V., Pa.: Nuxated iron is a pro- 
prietary remedy which is a mild tonie capable 
of performing a very small part of the things 
claimed for it. 


Mrs. A. C.: If the remedy mentioned in 
The Farm Journal did not help, you should 
see a local physician, as the trouble may not 
be ringworm at all. 


Blond”: There is nothing that will per- 
manently destroy superfluous hair except the 
removal of the hair roots. This is usually 
done by pulling out the hairs one at a time 
or their destruction with the electric needle. 


Mrs. S. P., Mo.: For melancholia follow- 
ing an operation the following might benefit: 
sodium bromide, five drams; water, four fluid 
ounces. Dose, from one to two teaspoonfuls 
in one-half glass of water two or three times 
daily. 


Mrs. H. H., Okla.: Knock-knee in a child 
two and one-half years of age will probably 
right itself in time. Other measures consist 
in ‘the wearing of braces, or breaking the 
bones, straightening them, and putting in a 
plaster cast until well. I do not know that a 
‘kiddie car” does any particular harm. 


A Reader, Ind.: Blushing is due to dilating 
of the vasomotor muscles of the smaller blood- 
vessels and is hard to control, as it is under 
the control of the sympathetic nervous 
system. The only thing you can do is to 
educate yourself in controlling your own 
feelings when in the presence of others. 


Illinois Reader: The symptoms of in- 
testinal stasis are many. Lassitude, sluggish 
bowels, dull or tired feelings, etc. Causes of 
adhesions are inflammatory processes. Re- 
moval of an ovary would not help. Treat- 
ment of stasis consists in lubrication with 
such things as mineral oil. No\remedy for 
adhesions except operation and nothing sure 
@bout that. 


Maine: Enlarged glands in the neck are 
not necessarily symptoms of tuberculosis. 
Diseased tonsils and sometimes diseased teeth 
will cause them. However, many times these 
glands are of a tuberculous nature. An at- 
tack of influenza, especially if accompanied by 
pleurisy, might leave @ pain and soreness in 
the side. This pain however ‘might easily 
be neuralgic. As to treatment of the enlarged 
glands, I would suggest that your teeth and 
tonsils be looked to and that you rub iodex 
into the enlarged glands once a day. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 

Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year,-through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, 
who‘has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 
product is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
human beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air-and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any a animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 

your farm in less than a week’s time that 
e offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
a week’s time you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees. that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says, 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a postcard 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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. Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 


This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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at Saskatchewan, Canada, who re- 
cently sold his farm to an American 
farmer from Iowa. 

~o 

You can’t insuit the cat at milking-time. 
<.--o 

Here is a good one: If you had a dollar 

for every kind thing you have done during 

1920, how many dollars would you have? 
Sl 


Ae: FROST is the name of a farmer 


Now and then you meet a person who 
can talk very familiarly about a foreign 
country, until he meets another person who 
has been there. 

Oe 

Two and one-half inches of rainfall in 
three minutes, which occurred at Porto 
Bello in the Canal Zone, is the heaviest 
rainfall on record. We should like to see 
the umbrella that would shed that wetness. 

oo . 

The cattle not many years ago on the 
western plains and on the farms averaged 
about one animal to each person in the 
United States, but today there is not much 
mere than half a beef animal for 
each inhabitant of the country. 

eo 


The beginners’ teacher in Sun- 
day-school had very carefully 
taught her department to sing in a 
measured, rhythmic way a refrain 
that had in it the words “softly 
come and softly go.” When little 
Don returned, his father asked: 

“What did you learn a= de 

“We sing-ed,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but what did you sing?” 

“We singed ‘saw flea come and 
saw a flea go.’” 

oe 

Moving pictures have been tak- 
en through a microscope to show 
the organisms that cause rhubarb 
blight. Field scenes are shown, 
too. The film, distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture, will be . 
used in preventing and fighting the disease. 
The Department has more than 500 films 
in use, on 115 subjects. 

SS ae al 

Here are some indefinite expressions for 
quantity, heard in various sections of the 
United States: Lot, lots, lots and lots, 
quite a lot, whole lot, whole 


with a decided limp. Mules is mules. This 
reminds us that true animal stories are 
always interesting. On every farm some- 
thing out of the ordinary has happened. 
As this is really your page, write -up 
these oddities and send them in. Thanks. 
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Convention of Owltown’s Daylight 
Saving Committee 


~~ 


The Snow Curtain 


car, and a friend who rode on this wonder- 
ful line tells us that there is but little 
motion and the view is beyond description. 
We would like to have some experiences 
of Our Folks who have ridden in unusual 
places in unusual ways. One of Our Folks 
said that he had ridden on a horse, camel, 
elephant, mule and water buffalo, and in a 
wagon, jinrikisha, cart, railroad-car, horse- 
car, trolley, balloon, airplane, ship, sub- 
marine, ferry-boat and automobile. His 
roughest trip was on a camel, his smooth- 
est in a balloon. Nature is wonderful. She 
creates almost impossible situations and 
then creates men to overcome them. Which 
is greater ? pai 

Some time ago, one of our good friends 
from Texas sent us the following: “We have 
here a man who is eighty-eight and his 
wife is eighty-three. They were born in 
Missouri and came to’Texas on their honey- 
moon, traveling in a two-horse wagon, 
which contained their entire outfit. The 
have thirteen children, sixty-seven grand- 
children, one hundred and seventeen great- 
grandchildren and four great-great-grand- 
children.” We should like to know 
if any of Our Folks can beat this 
record ? 


Oe 


Ching-teh-chen, China, is the 
home of chinaware. “‘Chinaware!’’ 
What does the word mean? It is 
simply a ware made of clay and 
named for the country that first 
produced it. Whether it be a green 
tile from a temple roof, a dish, a 
vase, or a painted ornament from 
a wealthy Celestial’s home, it all 
has a traceable connection with 
Ching-teh-chen. 


oo 


Farm Journal Quiz 


1. Who wrote the American 
Declaration of Independence? 2. 








C. F. Randall, one of Our Folks from New 
York state, sends us this remarkable pho- 
tograph. The snow slid from the roof, 
curving over the cornice at least four feet. 
It hung there two days before it fell. 


Travel via Air Route 


Name the president of Mexico. 3. 
Where is the center of population 
of the United States? 4. Who wrote 
“ Thanatopsis,” “Snow Bound” and the 
“ Biglow Papers’? 5. Name the governors 
of Colorado, Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Delaware. 6. Where are George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses Grant 
buried? 7. Where is the Island of Yap? 
8. Who is president of France? 





lots; considerable; heap, great 
heaps, whole heaps; deal, 

deal, quite a good deal, great 
deal; bit, quite a bit; few, 
quite a few, quite a good few; 
many, good many;some, quite . 
some; much, right much, right 
pert much; right smart, u 
ward of a right smart; scads; 
piles, piles and piles. 


A ed 


A circus visited a little town 
in Pennsylvania last year, and 
an elephant that belonged 
to it thought to enliven the 
parade by giving its trunk a 
toss in the air and bringing 
it down with a resounding 
smack on a mule that was 
standing at the curb quietly 
watching the sights. In spite 
of the handicap of being 
hitched to a delivery wagon, 
the mule romptly wheeled ° 
about, took quick aim, and 
delivered two kicks with light- 
ning swiftness. The kicks 
caught the elephant squarely on the knees. 
For an instant the elephant contemplated 

“further interchanges with the mule, but 
gave up the idea, and finished the parade 


used, 
so strong that there is no ¢ 
cidents. The passengers are in an enclosed 








Here is an aerial tramway that is much 


It is in Switzerland and is made 
of ac- 


9. What does the word Iowa 
mean? 10. Where is the 
oldest bank in the United 
States? 


Answers to April Quiz 


1. Battle of Gettysburg. 2. 
Millet. 3. The United States 
assumes protection over Cen- 
tral and South America and 
forbids foreign interference. 
4. Charles KE. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State; A. W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of Treasury; 
John W. Weeks, Secretary. 0 
War; H. M. Daugherty, At- 
torney-General ; Will H. Hays, 
Postmaster-General; Edwin 
Denby, Secretary of Navy; 
A: B. Fall, Secretary of In- 
terior; Henry C. allace, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce; James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 5. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 6. Faneuil 





olitical meetings in colonial times, it 


came known as “The Cradle of Ameri- 


can Liberty.” 


7. Verdi. 8. Phi adeiph 
9. John Jay. cefelle 


10. John D. Re 


Hall, Boston, Mass., was 80 — 
frequently-used for important — 
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Caron’s gift to » Pompad: ad 


a tiny affair, “It isin a 


he wrote,‘ ‘only four lig 


thir d inch] i in diameter. Pha € 


Ne- 


contriz ed a circle aroun 1d the 


dic al, th a little proj jecting 


hook. Ce rrying this with 
thirds around 


finger nail two- 


the 


the dial, rewinds the watch, It 


runs for thirty hours” 


ese *& & 
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g he Keyless Watch” 


AT 





os 


, # WIST this hook around the dial,” mur- 

f mured an audacious courtier to Madame 
Pompadour in 175 
pire ’round your finger!” 
“Watchmaker to Louis XV,” this daring stripling 
styled himself. The Keyless Watch, his shrewd gift 
to France’s fair dictator in the moonlit gardens of 
Versailles, proved the key to power. Swiftly he rose: 
music master to the royal sisters—secretary to Louis 
himself—from Caron, the watchmaker’s son, to de 
Beaumarchais, the idol of France, whose “Barber of 
Seville” and “Marriage of Figaro” hastened the dawn 
of the Reign of Terror. 


C/ ° 
2, “as you twis: our em- 


To America, Caron’s gifts were three-fold. His filibuster 
fleets bore enormous cargoes of arms to the aid of our Rev- 
olutionists; his brilliant dramas are cherished to this day by 
our opera lovers; and his Keyless Watch, though too small 
to be entirely practicable, helped to blaze the trail for those 
modern marvels of dainty compactness and precision— 
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ays mother:— 


gs Art-Rugs throughout her home 


save her many an hour of cleaning; for, just a 
few minutes with a damp mop and her rugs 
are spic-and-span, their colors newly bright 
and lovely. This ease of cleaning is only one of 
the many features that have made Congoleum 
Art-Rugs so popular with hundreds of thous- 
ands of busy home makers. 


he busy mother finds that Congoleum 


And they are so satisfactory—attractive in 
any room, waterproof, sanitary, economical. 


Moreover, all the satisfaction is guaranteed. 
In these days of difficult shopping, an unquali- 
fied guarantee like the Congoleum Guarantee 
removes all doubt. 


And these attractive rugs lie flat on the floor 
without fastening—no hammer or tacks needed 
—no curled-up corners and edges for the little 
feet to trip over. 


Gold Seal 
| (ONGOLEUM 





“With such a busy little helper and this 
new Congoleum Rug, my dining room gives me few worries.” 


two yards of Con- * 
goleum in roll form. 
RT-INUGS - 
“ND 1920. =o 


retails at $9.75. 















Congoleum §?4 Art- Rugs can be had in 
patterns for every room in the house and in a 
variety of sizes. Note the low prices. 


1% x3 feet $ .8O0 6 x 9 feet $ 9.75 
3 x3 feet 1.60 74x 9 feet 11.85 
3 x4% feet 2.40 9  x10% feet 16.60 
3 x6 feet 3.20 9 x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those quoted: 
in Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices subject to 
change without notice. 
Write for our free booklet, “Modern Rugs for Modern 
Homes,” showing the many patterns in full color. 





For those who prefer to cover the entire floor, no other 
printed floor-covering offers any better value than Gold- 
Seal Congoleum in roll form. Two-yard and three-yard 
widths. Retails at 85c per square yard. Be sure to look 
for the Gold Seal and get the protection of our money- 
back guarantee. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 


Dallas St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 













GOLD 
SEAL 


ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Always look for 
the Gold Seal 

The Gold Seal is 
pasted on every 
Congoleum Art- 
Rug and on every 













The rug on the floor 
is pattern No. 368. 
The 6 x 9 foot size 











